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FOREWORD 


It is difficult for democratic movements even to get started in Spain, 
and the chances of success are not too great for the ''Democratic Action party" 
created by Dionisio Ridruejo, a former member of the Blue Division and ex- 
Falangist. Gil Robles, once leader of the CEDA, was attempting to establish 
a Christian Democrat party. Within the monolithic Falangista party, José 
Antonio Girén was trying to found a loyal opposition of democratic tendencies, 
seemingly a contradiction in terms. Franco appeared undecided regarding the 
desirability of suppressing or permitting the movements. Events in Hungary 
provoked demonstrations which, although ostensibly directed against Communism, 
provided an opportunity to protest against all dictatorships, including by 
implication that of Franco. During the Suez crisis, Spain veered from its 
rather malicious support of the Arab bloc and admitted that its interest 
really lay with the West European powers. The death of Antonio Ferro signi- 
fied likewise the decline of militant totalitarianism in Portugal. 


The case of the Texan shrimp fisherman Tom Wilson who was wounded by a 
Mexican patrol continued to serve as a focus for the conflicting claims of 
Mexico and the United States in the matter of territorial waters. Mexico was 
having trouble over other territorial issues; the flight of Guatemalan air- 
force planes over Mexican territory may have been an accident, as the 
Guatemalan Government claimed, but ft may equally well have been tacit en- 
couragement for the separatist movements which are active in Chiapas and 
Yucat4n and which the Mexican press does not dare to discuss honestly. 
Guatemala unilaterally declared an end to the technical state of war with 
Germany, while at the same time announcing that there would be no further 
discussion of the expropriated German assets. It remains to be seen whether 
Germany will accept these terms On the domestic scene the Castillo Armas 
government lost popularity by its suppression of La Batalla on the flimsy 
ground that it contained injurious and damaging allegations against the army. 
Unrest in El Salvador was allegedly more of a criminal nature; at least 
President Lemus proposed to establish the death penalty for certain serious 
crimes. The three-man military junta in Honduras continued its program of 
restoring civil liberties and of releasing all political prisoners. In 
Nicaragua the investigation into the death of dictator Somoza continued; an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to implicate Jules Dubois, chairman of the 
Freedom of the Press Committee of the Inter-American Press Association. 
Democratic Costa Rica continued to provide a haven for Cuban exiles opposed 
to Batista. President Ernesto de la Guardia Jr. of Panama is pruning the 
national budget in an attempt to eradicate widespread abuses. Foreign 
Minister Aquilino Boyd declared that Panama has as much sovereignty over its 
canal as Egypt has over Suez. 


In Cuba the Sociedad Amigos de la Reptblica,weakened by the fatal illness 
of Cosme de la Torriente,ceased to serve as a check on the bloodshed between 
the two factions. In the eastern end of the island there was a landing of 
rebels who, like those who joined them, wore armbands labelled ''Movement of 
July 26" in honor of the unsuccessful revolt which Fidel Castro Ruiz led in 
1953 against the Moncada barracks near Santiago. No one seemed to know 
whether Castro Ruiz had led the invasion and been killed. Batista charged 
that the invasion was supported by Prio Socarrds and Trujillo. At the United 
Nations, Emilio Ndfmez Portuondo continued his ultra-dramatic attacks on the 
Russian dictatorship, while Cuban pickets outside accused him of engaging in 
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these histrionics in order to distract attention from Batista's dictatorship 
The October violation of the Haitian Embassy in Havana continued to arouse 
protests in Port-au-Prince. The Dominican Republic took up this issue, and 
accused the Batista regime of endangering the inter-American system. In La 
Nacién of Ciudad Trujillo, Ramén Marrero Aristy carried on a running campaign 
against the Cuban Government In Puerto Rico, the reelection of Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin for his third four-year term provided a welcome contrast and 
set an example of democratic procedures which the island republics could we!) 


follow 


The Suez crisis and the world oil shortage gave new importance to 
Venezuela. Despite the willingness of the Caracas government, it was doubt- 
ful if Venezuela could meet the demands which would be placed upon it. In 
any case, the Venezuelan oil industry was scheduled to expand at an extraordi- 
nary rate. While the Inter-American Press Association sought to achieve 
greater press freedom in Venezuela, Perén's attempts to use that country as a 
base for propaganda embarrassed the Pérez Jiménez government. 


In Colombia Rojas Pinilla succeeded in packing the Constituent Assembly 
and thus provoking the resignation from the Assembly presidency of Lleras 
Camargo and Ospina Pérez. For a variety of reasons the dictator relaxed 
somewhat the heavy press censorship. Guerrilla warfare continued, although 
it has now degenerated into pure banditry. Rojas Pinilla offered some 1,000 
troops to the U.N. police force in Suez, thereby gaining an international 
reputation calculated to offset the evil repute of his regime and to give him 
respectability. However, the corruption of his government was shown by the 
decline of the peso to almost 8 to the dollar, a decline which could not be 
explained by normal market shifts. In Ecuador it was hoped that the arrest 
of Liberal leader José Marfa Plaza Lasso would not lead to a situation similar 


to that in Colombia. 


The November issue of Fortune contained an article by John Davenport on 
the financial attractiveness of Peru. This study had undoubtedly been in 
preparation many months and did not show the marked change in climate which 
took place after Prado resumed the presidency. In an attempt to stabilize 
Bolivia's wild economy, President Herndn Siles Zuazo froze prices and wages 
and immediately found himself in a bitter struggle with labor unions. The 
first meeting of the Trade Committee of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America (CEPAL) took place in Santiago de Chile, which was selected 
as the permanent seat of the committee. 


The Argentine Government was harassed with labor problems. The printing 
unions were among the most restless. A wage increase granted to nearly half 
of Argentina's four million union workers soon provoked a rise in prices. 
Tension between Navy and Army continued, the latter being the target of 
frequent attacks for its "Prussian" behavior. Many Army leaders were forced 
to resign, while the democratic younger officers who had taken an active role 
in the overthrow of Perén formed a group known as the "guerrillas," a label 
which was soon distorted into "gorillas."' The Catholic nationalist leaders 
Generals Leén Justo Bengoa and Juan José Uranga were arrested. Communists 
were declared ineligible in the forthcoming elections. 


In Uruguay the Senate denounced Russia's actions in Hungary, and rejected 
the proposal that France and England be condemned in equal terms; curiously 
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enough, it was a Nacionalista Herrerista senator who sought thus to weaken 
the attack on Russia In Paraguay, the Asuncién police chief announced that 
he had discovered another plot to assassinate the Colorado government leaders. 


In Brazil President Juscelino Kubitschek became estranged from General 
Henrique Teixeira Lott and closed not only the Lantern Club of Carlos Lacerda 
but also the pro-Communist November Front backing Lott. Much fun was made of 
the ceremony on November 11 commemorating Lott's crushing of a plot in 1955; 
his acceptance of a costly gold sword from Goulart was the subject of a 
malicious poem by Manuel Bandeira Lt. Col. Nemo Canabarro, chief promoter 
of the November Front and of the sword ceremony for Lott, was slapped down 
with a 20-day jail sentence Kubitschek's conversations with Adhemar de 
Barros lost him the active support of Sado Paulo governor Janio Quadros. The 
President sought to remove national politics from the tense atmosphere of 
crowded Rio and Sao Paulo as he inaugurated the site for the new federal 
capital of Brazilia in the plateau of Goids. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN HISPANIC 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


Stanford University will offer several graduate fellowships 
in Hispanic American Studies for the 1957-58 academic year. 
Full details, with application blanks, may be obtained from 
the Office of Admissions, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. Faculty members are asked to encourage their 
better graduating seniors and M.A. students to apply. The 
fellowships are open to candidates for both the M.A. and 
Ph.D. Since the deadline for receiving completed appli- 
cations is February 15, 1957, students are advised to 
attend to this matter without delay. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


After several years' labor, the index to volumes I--VII of the HISPANIC 
AMERICAN REPORT is off the press. It was edited by Joseph C. Shirley 
and H. Leslie Robinson, with the help of several assistants. It is a 
substantial volume of 224 pages, but thanks to a grant we have been 
able to keep the price down to $2. The edition is limited, and we are 
particularly eager that university and college libraries should possess 
it. Since at this time we are not advertising the index, we hope that 
readers will call its existence to the attention of the librarian of 
the institution to which they are attached. The index contains some 
20,000 entries, and each entry gives at least one and usually more 
references. We are confident that the index will greatly facilitate 
the work of researchers and enhance the value of the HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT. 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Embryonic democratic forces were reported to be stirring in Spain, in 
opposition to the authoritarian rule which recognizes no political grouping 
except the Falange. Members of one of the new movements, headed by Dionisio 
Ridruejo, a former member of the Blue Division and ex-Falangist, reportedly 
began privately circulating a manifesto announcing the formation of the 
Partido Social de Accién Democrdtica. The document demanded freedom of 
thought, speech, worship and association for all Spaniards. Most noteworthy, 
in connection with the present Spanish political scene were demands for 
"discussion by all of Spain's political forces, in an open and democratic 
manner, of the liquidating phase of the Franco regime, and the setting up of 
provisional measures designed to give back to Spaniards their political 
liberty....eventual election of a parliament through universal suffrage....a 
national referendum to decide between the restoration of the monarchy and 
the setting up of another form of government."’ Ridruejo was quoted as 
stating that his newly formed party was not to be considered the one and 
only organism of free political mobilization within the Spanish nation. He 
called for an alliance with "any other groups having similar objectives." 


Further political dissent was indicated by the reported activity of 
José Marfa Gil Robles, prominent Roman Catholic conservative. Gili Robles was 
said to be actively laying the groundwork for a Christian Democrat party in 
Spain. The leader of the CEDA (Confederacién Espafiola de Derechas Auténomas-- 


Spanish Confederation of Rightist Parties) during the Second Republic made a 
sensational return to public life in April of this year as the defense 
counsel for three young students arrested for their part in the riots at the 
University of Madrid (H.A.R., IX: p. 161). Interesting and perhaps signifi- 
cant was the fact that during the trials, Gil Robles obtained a deposition 
from Ridruejo, who until then was considered a staunch Falangist, supporting 
his contention that the youths were exercising their constitutional right to 
the free expression of opinion. Of the dozen or more students arrested in 
the riots of last February, three have served their sentences and are free, 
while others are still in prison awaiting the decision of the courts. An 
appeal for clemency was addressed to the Minister of Education in November on 
behalf of the students still imprisoned. Among the signatures appearing on 
the petition was that of Prof. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, president of the Royal 


Academy in Madrid. 


Two additional political movements were rumored to be underway in 
November. The first of these was a group called Republican-Syndicalists, a 
dissident segment of the blue-shirted Falange, whose aim was explained as 
"Democratization of the party.'' The second group was allegedly headed by 
Labor Minister José Antonio Girén, who, according to some sources, intended 
to resign his post in order to be free to start a "loyal opposition" movement 


backed by the labor syndicates. 


Some observers interpreted the stirrings of these various elements as 
Signs of dissatisfaction with the recently proposed governmental reorgani- 
zation (H.A.R., IX: p. 463). The feeling was again expressed that the new 
Fundamental Laws being considered for adoption merely insure a form of 
continuity for the present regime. The big question at the end of the month 
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was whether any factions would succeed in defying the Generalissimo. There 
were no indications of government action to suppress the reported movements. 










The long awaited increase in basic wage rates (H.A.R., IX: p. 463) 
became effective on November 1. An estimated 8 million Spaniards in about 
150 different labor categories received raises. The new wage scales were 
expected to provide each worker in the large cities with a daily increase of 
about 10 pesetas (25¢) and somewhat less for those in smaller towns and the 
countryside. It was estimated that over the next 12 months the November 1 
wage boost would total 18,000 million pesetas ($450 million). By month's end 
mutterings were heard as the cost of living rose in direct proportion to 
the wage boost. On November 24, the Spanish Government announced that it 
would punish severely any merchants or industrialists found upsetting the 
State's efforts to halt rising prices. 












There was a generous response throughout Spain to the call to aid the 
suffering people of Hungary. Two consignments of medicine, food and clothing 
were sent by the Spanish Red Cross, and many Spaniards offered to open their 
homes to Hungarian children. Money-raising campaigns and blood banks sprang 
up to offer assistance to the victims of Red Army repression. 









The Spanish press reported that students demonstrated in Madrid for the 
cause of freedom in Hungary. The demonstrations were apparently orderly and 
without incident. Students marched from the University to the Hungarian 
legation, where they recited prayers and shouted "Long live Catholic Hungary:' 
and "Down with Communism!" Conspicuously absent from Spanish bulletins, 
however, was the story of the demonstrations at the University of Barcelona 
on November 5, which turned out to be a combined protest against Russian 
persecution in Hungary and against homegrown centralist authoritarianism in 
Spain. Police who attempted to pacify the nearly 2,000 excited students were 
greeted with a rain of tomatoes and other easily thrown objects. Several 
injuries were reported, as well as a number of arrests. The University of 
Barcelona was temporarily closed as a result, but no mention of this fact 
appeared in the Spanish press. 






! 















Some Spanish newspapers began to soften their vehement attacks on the 
British-French policy of military intervention in the Suez Canal issue. 
Still maintaining that the manner and timing of the British-French action 
were deplorable, the Spanish newspaper ABC commented that the outcome was 
favorable to the Western nations, since most of the arms sent into Egypt by 
the Soviet bloc had been destroyed. Im Madrid, motorists took a less 
Sanguine view of the crisis. Reacting to rumors of possible gas rationing, 
they rapidly exhausted the fuel supplies of the local stations and created a 
small panic. Within two days, however, gasoline buying returned to normal. 
The government maintained that existing reserves were sufficient to obviate 
rationing. 

















On November 14, one of the most controversial figures in Spanish 
history, Dr. Juan Negrin, the last Republican Prime Minister of Spain, died 
in exile in Paris at the age of 64. Negrin was head of the Loyalist govern- 
ment during most of the Spanish Civil War. Prior to entering politics, he 
was Professor of Physiology at the University of Madrid. His brief politi- 
cal career began -in 1936, when he became Minister of Finance in the cabinet 
of Largo Caballero. Negrin rose rapidly to the post of Prime Minister, the 
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position he held until his government was forced to flee to France in Marc! 
1939. During the Civil War he accepted the support of the Soviet Union in 
the battle against the Axis-assisted Nationalists. As a result, he was 
labeled a Red by the Franco regime. Negrin moved to England after the col- 
lapse of France in World War II. From there he moved to Mexico where, until 
1945, he headed the Spanish Republican Government in Exile. He had been 
living in retirement in London and Paris since 1945. 


The owners of television sets in and about Madrid began receiving 
Spain's first regularly scheduled telecasts in November. This climaxed four 
years of experimentation, and though the number of set owners remained rela- 
tively small--about 600 in Madrid--future plans called for the installation 
of a transmitter in Barcelona. Further expansion was also proposed. Never- 
theless, television appeared destined for slow growth. Because of the low 
living standard in Spain, the number of viewers was not expected to exceed 
160,000 in the immediate future. 


In February olive growers viewed the bitter cold wave which gripped 
Spain as a possible boon to their next crop (H.A.R., IX: p. 56). This pre- 
diction came true in November as the 1956-57 olive crop estimates indicated 
an increase of about 110 million kilos over last season's yield. The cold 
killed many insect pests which normally plague growers' efforts. The 
increase was expected to bring the nation's olive oil production to a total 
of 380-390 million kilos. 


PORTUGAL 


On November 11, Anténio Ferro, onetime Portuguese propaganda minister 
(Director of the Secretariat of Information), died in Lisbon at the age of 
61. Ferro was a former newspaperman who became known as "Salazar's faithful 
Boswell" because of a series of newspaper interviews with the dictator. He 
was later praised while propaganda minister (1934-50) for "putting Portugal 
on the map" by making Portuguese achievements in science, literature and the 
arts well known abroad. Exhibitions and congresses were organized and 
Portuguese literary works were translated. However, he was also criticized 
by some for overemphasizing political propaganda to the neglect of cultural 
dissemination (H.A.R., III: No. 2). Later in November, the Secretariat of 
Information announced that it was creating a biennial Anténio Ferro Prize to 
be awarded to the foreign writer of the best article on Portugal or 
Portuguese life appearing in a foreign newspaper or magazine. 


Radio-Television of Portugal awarded to a Dutch firm a 14-million- 
escudo contract for the supply of studio equipment, cameras, "telecinema" 
and mobile units. The equipment will be of German design manufactured in 
the Netherlands under license. A 17-million-escudo contract for transmit- 
ting equipment had already been awarded to a German firm. 


The Atlantic Fleet's carrier task force, headed by the 60,000-ton 
"Forrestal" and the 45,000-ton "Franklin D. Roosevelt," made a five-day 
visit in Lisbon late in November. 


The formation of a Portuguese Cork Manufacturers Guild of the North was 
approved by the Ministry of Corporations. The guild, to be composed of cork 
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manufacturers only in the northern districts of Portugal, will be the clear- 
ing house for demands and problems. One of the current problems is that 
workers are reportedly pressing for higher wages at a time when exporters are 
having difficulties finding markets for cork because of high prices. Cork is 
Portugal's largest export both in quantity and value, and is a main source 
of domestic employment. About 20,000 workers process the material from tree 
to factory. 











Low temperatures and rainfall in September hurt agriculture in Portugal. 
The maize crop was delayed and in some cases lost. Vineyards suffered 
severely as the grapes did not mature normally, reducing the alcohol content 
of the wine. In an effort to avoid greater loss, growers began harvesting 
early in a number of areas. The dried fig crop suffered serious damage from 
the wet weather during the drying period. As a result, it is now officially 
estimated that the edible pack will amount to 8,000 short tons, as compared 
with 11,000 tons in 1955. The average production (1949-53) is 10,900 tons. 









Portugal was granted a $600,000 credit by the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
for the construction in southern Angola of a meat packing plant. The plant 
is to be on the Cunene River near the Matala hydroelectric construction site 
and on the Mogamedes Railway now being built. At present, the native cattle 
are of poor quality, but the government has been taking steps to improve both 
cattle and management. Cattle in this huge Portuguese possession are 
estimated at about 1.2 million head: 













MEXICO 










The prolonged dispute between Mexican government maritime forces and 
shrimp fishermen from Texas and Louisiana culminated in violence on 
November 12 with the wounding of Captain Tom Wilson of the shrimp boat 
"Pescador" of Brownsville. The ''Pescador" was fishing 14 miles offshore 
about 100 miles north of Tampico when it was attacked by a Mexican gunboat 

for violating the sovereignty of Mexican territorial waters. Friction de- 
veloped between Mexico and the United States over different interpretations 

of the offshore limit; Mexico has claimed jurisdiction over a nine-mile off- 
shore limit, while the United States has always recognized a three-mile limit. 










Officials of the U.S. Department of State demanded a complete explanation 
from Mexican maritime officials in an attempt to establish whether or not the 
gunboat crew was justified in opening fire. Mexico expressed official regret 
concerning the incident, and completed an investigation which revealed that 
the American shrimp boat had been ordered to halt by a warning shot across 
the bow and that the signal had been ignored. Captain Wilson stated, how- 
ever, that Mexican Coast Guard officials held a grudge against him as the 
result of his testimony at a hearing dealing with the seizure of another 
American shrimp boat last August. Following the shooting, the "Pescador" was 
transported to Tampico where Wilson received medical treatment and crew 
members were questioned by Mexican officials. Wilson and his crew were 
allowed to return to Texas, and his ship and cargo of shrimp were delivered 
intact. 






















The United States has taken a fairly firm stand on the incident, decrying 
the use of arms by Mexican Coast Guard vessels against unarmed shrimp boats, 
while Mexico has tried to minimize its importance. Mexico has complained 
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repeatedly of alleged U.S. fishing violations and the practice of buying 
shrimp catches direct from Mexican fishermen, which deprives Mexico of expor: 
taxes. Mexico may ask the U.N. General Assembly to consider the issue of 
sovereignty in territorial waters as an initial step in rectifying a difficult 


situation. 


Mexican and U.S. communications officials indicated that preliminary 
talks on a treaty governing radio broadcasting between the two nations ended 
on a promising note. Eugenio Méndez of the Mexican Communications Commission 
stated that formal negotiations to eliminate jamming of standard broadcasting 
frequencies appeared likely. The biggest barrier to successful negotiation 
has been the refusal of Cuban stations using the same network frequencies to 


participate. 


Mexican Secret Service officials announced the arrest of three unidenti- 
fied Cubans in Mexico City and the discovery of a cache of arms intended to 
be used in an attempted revolution against President Batista. Mexico 
revealed that the three were connected with ex-President Carlos Prfo Socorrd4s 
and Fidel Castro Ruiz, both of whom have been exiled by the Batista regime. 
Many Cuban exiles disappeared from their customary Mexico City haunts in 
anticipation of a police roundup. 


The Mexican Ministry of Foreign Relations demanded an explanation from 
Guatemala for the flight of Guatemalan Air Force fighter planes over the 
state of Chiapas. Guatemala apologized, stating that four F-51 Mustang 
fighters had become lost while on a navigation training flight, during which 
they accidentally entered Mexican territory. The explanation was accepted by 
the Foreign Relations and Defense Ministries. 


Sonora Governor~Alvaro Obregén, Jr. announced the completion of joint 
state-federal plans for a $100 million state development program designed to 
alleviate deficiencies in transportation, communications, power, and public 
housing. The following allocations were given initial approval by government 
planners: railroad construction, $14.5 million; highway construction, 
$33.3 million; public housing, $24 million; drilling of 700 water wells, 
$8.3 million; hydroelectric projects, $5.9 million; electric power, $1 mil- 
lion; rural schools, $2.4 million; small irrigation projects, $1 million. 


The completion of a 512-mile three-lane highway from Saltillo, Coahuila, 
to San Luis Potosf was announced. The completely paved route from Piedras 
Negras, Coahuila, to Mexico City is the fourth through route between the U.S. 
border and central Mexico. Luis E. Bracamontes, Under-Secretary of Public 
Works, announced that repair work was underway on Mexico's Pacific Coast 
highway which had been severely damaged in many spots during the last rainy 


season. 


A record 1957 production year for the Mexican steel industry was fore- 
cast as the result of two favorable decrees. A 100-million peso reduction on 
tariffs on imported raw materials was coupled with the relaxation of the price 
control structure. Ratil J. Simancas of the price control bureau stated that 
differential prices will be adjusted to international quotations on basic 
materials to eliminate the necessity for rigid price ceilings. 
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A sugar strike was avoided by President Ruiz Cortines’ authorizing 
increases in the daily wage of 95,000 sugar industry workers and of $7.60 per 
ton in the price of sugar. The higher price was designed to stimulate sugar 
production, which was lagging behind at the former price of $34.60 per ton. 
Growers can earn an additional $4.00 per ton by participating in the pro- 
duction of syrup and cane alcohol, which will give them a price of $46.20 
per ton. The price increase was reflected in retail prices throughout the 
nation, and new price scales were soon placed in effect. 











The development of a three-year ._plan for rubber tree planting was an- 
nounced by government officials in an effort to reduce imports of raw rubber 
of $32 million annually. Various trees are being tested in the state of 
Tabasco with the objective of developing a reserve to stabilize production in 
the rubber growing areas of Tabasco, Chiapas, Oaxaca, and Veracruz. 









West Germany offered to buy much larger quantities of Mexican cotton, 
coffee, and certain other products according to Luis Islas Garcfa, a director 
of the National Chamber of Commerce, back from a month in West Germany. 
Mexico was primarily interested in importing German machinery for dollars 
with some limited interchange of products. 











Mexico continued its program of port improvement, to cost an additional 
300 million pesos during the next two years. Under the present progran, 
Mexican ports on the Gulf and the Pacific have received improvements which 
totalled over $320 million. 








Mexico signed a 10-year, $25 million contract for the sale of 100,000 
tons of sulphur annually with the United States. Continuous exploration for 
new sulphur deposits has been in progress, and new discovery will allow 

large-scale exports without endangering Mexican reserves. 











Mexico received an export quota of 75,000 toms for the coming year at 
the International Sugar Conference held recently in Geneva. This quota 
ranked second only to that of Cuba for American nations. 







CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 







GUATEMALA 





Eleven years after World War II, Guatemala unilaterally declared an end 
to the technical state of war with Germany. The Foreign Office instructed 
all Guatemalan consular offices and customs points that the ban on trade 
with Germany, in effect since December 11, 1941, would end December 7. The 
reason given was that the "causes that compelled Guatemala to declare war on 
Germany have now ceased."' In reality, trade had been allowed at the end of 
the war, but the ban was reimposed on June 1, 1956. Normally, when the end 
of the war is declared, provision is made for expropriated assets, but 
Guatemala wished to continue enjoying the fruits of war. Guatemala was 
therefore reluctant to discuss the return of German assets, which included 

; several million dollars in coffee and sugar cane plantations, and thus 
delayed declaring an end to the state of war. Informal bilateral negoti- 
ations had been bogged down since 1953. The June ban appeared to be a 
diplomatic maneuver, but, by November, it seemed advantageous to resume 
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diplomatic relations. The matter of property settlement was "disposed of" 
by declaring that there would be no further discussion with West Germany of 
the expropriated assets. No trade with East Germany is foreseen, as the 
anti-Communist Castillo Armas government does not recognize the East German 


Communist regime. 


Originally, the German assets were seized along with other enemy assets, 
to defray "war damages" claims. A part of this $87 million claim was the 
alleged expense involved in maintaining an army to meet a possible Axis attack. 
No official figures are available as to the value of the assets, but the total 
is believed to amount to perhaps $75 million. The government had already 
returned seized commercial establishments to German nationals; included in 
this were less tangible assets such as insurance policies. Guatemalan nation- 
als of German origin also received their confiscated property. The measures 
restricting commerce were repealed so that trade between Guatemala and West 
Germany would be stimulated; however, as the agreement was unilateral, it 
remained to be seen whether Germany would accept the ban on discussing 


expropriations. 


Relations with Mexico were somewhat strained in the early part of 
November due to an unauthorized flight of Guatemalan planes over the Chiapas 
towns of Tapachula, Motozintla and Comalapa. In answer to the indignant 
Mexican protest, Guatemala stated that it was reprimanding the pilots re- 
sponsible for the "error."' Meanwhile, the Mexican press prodded the 
Guatemalan Government into saying that the vigilance exercised on the Mexican 
border is the same normally maintained on all of Guatemala's frontiers. 


The confiscation of the November 9 issue of La Batalla marked the fourth 
time in 1956 that an opposition newspaper was penalized by the government. 
The Guatemalan press Condemned the seizure as a "dark precedent.'' However, 
Interior Minister Eduardo Rodrfguez Genfs said that the newspaper contained 
"injurious and damaging allegations against the army." 


On November 26, President Castillo Armas opened the International Road 
Federation's first regional conference. This conference, held in Antigua, 
brought together representatives of private enterprise who are helping the 
various governments in the planning, financing and construction of roads. A 
boon for highway travelers was projected in a new Central American treaty 
covering international auto transit. It was signed by all the Central Ameri- 
can states, but the respective congresses have yet te ratify it. Provisions 
were made for the more simplified European method of border crossing for 
automobiles in which the traveler needs only to carry one form in three 
sections, one for the port-of-entry official, one as an exit permit on 
departing, and one for identification. However, the complicated customs 
procedures and international road signs pose problems yet to be tackled. The 
United Nations made a move toward the solution of the latter problem by send- 
ing an expert to the Central American meeting to study a universal highway 


sign and signal system. 


These developments were in keeping with Guatemala's optimistic statement 
that its section of the Pan American Highway should be completed by mid-1957. 
The New York Times reported H. Stewart Merriman, chairman of the board of 
directors of the International Road Federation, as saying that the Inter- 
American highway would be open down to the Panama Canal within three years. 
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The new Guatemalan highway budget included $49 million made available by the U.S. 
The government increased its highway program to $100 million extending to 
1960. Within a few years the country expects to be served by a good road 
network including the following: Pan American Highway, Atlantic Highway, 
Pacific Highway, Retalhuleu-Quezaltenango Highway, and access roads. 


EL SALVADOR 


President José Marfa Lemus took measures to curtail the growing crime 
wave threatening public order. He submitted legislative reforms which would 
establish the death penalty for certain crimes, especially for parricide and 
murder committed in connection with robbery. Another reform provided for the 
closing of liquor stores and bars on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holi- 
days. The National Assembly was expected to approve the President's program 
with few revisions. 


As part of the President's economy campaign the annual exposition 
scheduled to open on December 14 was cancelled. This observance commemorated 
the date on which the Revolutionary Government took office in 1948 and was 
used to propagandize en masse the completion of official projects. This year, 
the President inaugurated the modern $800,000 four-lane highway connecting 
Ilopango International Airport with,.San Salvador. The new boulevard replaced 
a poor mountain road and is expected to stimulate industrial development 
along its route, where several new concerns are already operating. 


According to Foreign Commerce Weekly, the total exports of coffee for 
1955-56 were about 860,000 bags, valued at approximately $96 million, with an 
average price of about 66¢ a pound. About 37,000 bags were made into instant 
coffee, of which approximately three-fourths were exported. Increased 
coffee exports to West Germany placed that country second to the United 
States as an export market for coffee. 





Cotton prices dropped from 30¢ to 28¢ a pound during the fall quarter 
but were expected to remain stable during the coming season. Ginning of the 
1955-56 crop yielded 132,000 bales, lint basis, valued at about $20 million. 
Cotton exports are expected -to earn $18 million, against $13.6 million for 
the preceding year. 


Internationally, the Ambassador of El Salvador to the United Nations, 
Miguel Rafael Urqufa, was elected chairman of the unofficial but influential 
Latin-American bloc in the United Nations. Urquia replaced José Vicente 
Trujillo of Ecuador, who held the post for the last two years. President 
Lemus announced that he will begin his good-will tour of Central American 
countries early in January with a three-day visit to Guatemala City. 


HONDURAS 


The three-man military junta directing the government of Honduras 
since the overthrow of former President Julio Lozano Dfaz on October 21 
continued its program of restoring civil liberties to the country. "Ample, 
unconditional and immediate amnesty" was granted to all political prisoners 
held by the Lozano government after it took over on December 7, 1954. The 
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courts were instructed to suspend all judicial proceedings against them, and 
the prisoners were released. The junta agreed to pay the expenses involved 
in the return of those who went into exile during the same period. Among 
the exiles were Liberal leader, Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales; the editor of 
the Liberal daily, El Pueblo, Oscar Flores; and the chairman of the executiv: 
committee of the Honduran Liberal party, Francisco Milla Bermidez. 


The new government planned to reduce the number of civil servants; to 
limit government purchases in an attempt to erase a $4 million deficit left 
by the previous administration (reported to have squandered $2 million during 
August and September); and to abolish the death sentence immediately. 


The new cabinet met with representatives of the Central Bank of 
Honduras, the Development Bank and other high officials, to discuss national 
problems. The outline of an economic program to decrease bureaucracy, 
increase government efficiency, and to develop resources was prepared by the 
National Economic Council. Consideration was given to rewriting two laws 
which would encourage foreign investment in the development of natural 
resources, including oil, pulp and paper. Reportedly concessions were 
granted to two U.S. oil companies, as several companies had expressed 
interest in the paper and pulp business. 


There was no final word about the course the new political program 
would follow. The junta was trying to avoid arousing political partisanship 
and renewed factional violence. It was therefore considering a referendum 
which would elect a National Constituent Assembly to rule the country 
temporarily, rather than a general election which would elect a President at 


once. 


The Central Bank denied that the Honduran currency would be devaluated, 
asserting that it would maintain the present exchange rate of two lempiras 
to the dollar. The country's currency is covered by gold and foreign exchange 
reserves amounting to more than 100%, and the lempira is one of best-backed 
currencies in the Americas. 


NICARAGUA 


Edwin Castro Rodrfguez, arrested in October as one of the key suspects 
in the assassination of President Anastasio Somoza (H.A.R., IX: p. 472), 
gave a "complete" confession to the Military Tribunal investigating the case. 
In the testimony reproduced in a special publication for the Nicaraguan 
public, he told the details of the plot, implicating several prominent 
persons. He also declared that Rigoberto Lépez Pérez, the assassin, had 
followed Somoza to Panama when the latter attended the meeting of American 
Presidents (H.A.R., IX: p. 337), and had also shadowed him during the 
national festivities of September 14 and 15 in Nicaragua. On both occasions 
he had been unable to shoot because the President was too closely guarded. 


Also investigated were ex-President Emiliano Chamorro, leader of the 
opposition Conservative party, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, Director of La Prensa, 
and Enoc Aguado, a 1946 presidential candidate. The latter two admitted 
knowledge of the organization of a revolutionary movement by Nicaraguan 
exiles in El Salvador against the Nicaraguan Government. Col. Lisandro 
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Delgadillo, a commandant of the National Guard when Somoza was assassinated, 
reportedly agreed to participate if the movement were "well planned." 


The prosecutor asked La Prensa's director Chamorro questions regarding 
Jules Dubois, chairman of the Freedom of the Press Committee of the Inter- 
American Press Association. He specifically inquired if Chamorro had met 
Dubois when the latter arrived in Managua 22 hours after the shooting of 
Somoza, if he had told Dubois about the revolutionary movement planned 
against the government, and if Dubois had given him a check. As a result of 
the investigations, the trial of 22 persons charged with complicity in the 
plot was scheduled to begin on November 26. The family of Rigoberto Lépez 
Pérez was found innocent and released from jail. 


Business activity in the republic during the third quarter, as reported 
by the Foreign Commerce Weekly, was slow and below the 1955 level. It 
declined sharply following the assassination. There was indication at the 
end of the quarter, however, of a return to normal with excellent coffee and 
cotton crops. The government asked the Organization of American States to 
help in the solution of sales problems confronting American cotton-producing 
countries, and lifted restrictions on the exportation of corn, beans and rice 
that were in effect for over a year. 





The World Bank made a $1.6 million loan to the Empresa Nacional de Luz 
y Fuerza de Managua for electric power development. This sum will complete 
the $7.1 million loan authorized in July 1955 to finance the foreign exchange 
costs of a 30,000-kilowatt thermal power plant and the expansion of the 
distribution system of electricity in Managua and other outlying towns. 


The traditional Conservative party decided to abstain from the presi- 
dential elections next February. However, there will be two candidates-- 
President Luis Somoza, of the National Liberal party (H.A.R., IX: p. 472), 
and Edmundo Amador, of the recently formed Nicaraguan Conservative party 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 473) 


The Nicaraguan Government decided to pay for certain incidental 
expenses resulting from the crash of a Guest airliner near Leén, which 
killed 25. This decision was expected to end the conflict that had arisen 
when the Guest airline accused the morticians of Nicaragua of overcharging 
for embalming, and the latter in turn refused to release the bodies before 
the company paid them. 


COSTA RICA 


The Costa Rican cabinet resolved in November to expel from the country 
some Cuban exiles who demonstrated in front of the Casa Amarilla (Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs) while new Cuban Ambassador Alberto Garcfa Navarro was 
presenting his credentials. Those Cubans carried posters with offensive 
slogans such as "This gentleman represents an assassin," and "Even after 
death we shall be useful.'' When Security Minister Fernando Valverde Vega 
asked the demonstrators to disperse he was first verbally and then physically 
attacked. At least 20 Cubans were immediately jailed. Earlier, several 
authorities were attacked in front of a San José theater. 
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The Legislative Assembly this month appointed a special committee to triy 
at least 17 million colones from the 1957 budget and to submit new proposals 
to the Assembly for abolishing or trimming many useless agencies and embassies 
and the National Institute of Tourism. However, when the committee issued its 
212-page report with over 100 recommendations the Assembly rejected a motion 
to give priority to a debate on the numerous proposals. In a speech to the 
Assembly, Deputy Rafael Angel Valladares Mora charged the government with 
being "totally bankrupt." He attacked vigorously such proposed changes as 
reducing teachers' salaries and closing the maternity ward of the San Juan de 
Dios Hospital, and urged instead the elimination of "certain useless embassies." 
Because of the bitter feeling the government refused to broadcast that session 
of the Assembly; thus, the public remained unaware that the special report of 
the budget committee was left hanging in the air. The government also banned 
oppositionists from the visitors' gallery. 


Union Oil Co. found it could now extract less than 200 barrels per day 
from its well (Cocles No. 2) in Costa Rica instead of the 2,000 barrels daily 
it started getting in September when oil was struck. The company plans to 
continue drilling activities to determine the area's commercial value for 
petroleum exploitation. 


A new daily bus service began between San José and Pefia Blanca on the 
Nicaraguan border. Unscheduled service will be provided between San José and 
Managua depending on the demand. 


PANAMA 


Panama, self-styled "bridge of the world and the heart of the universe," 
began its 54th year 4s a nation on November 3. The new government of Ernesto 
de la Guardia, Jr., enthusiastically demonstrated that campaign promises 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 474) were being kept. The chief victims of a new program of 
austerity were members of the President's own family. Carlos, a brother of 
the President, will no longer receive up to $14,000 a month in commissions 
for collecting delinquent taxes; this will be done by salaried civil servants. 
Brother-in-law Roberto de la Guardia, newly appointed consul in New York 
City, will in the future be allowed to pocket only $1,000 monthly for 
servicing ship registrations and invoices; this represents a gain for the 
national treasury of up to $4,000 monthly. The President reduced his 
monthly personal expense allowance from $750 to $600 to demonstrate that 
officials should live on less. Panamanian embassies in Austria, Belgiun, 
Denmark and Switzerland were closed, eliminating numerous political patronage 
positions. President de la Guardia, "shocked" by the $27 million increase in 
the national debt from 1945 to 1955, said he would seek to balance the 1957 
budget through economy and increased income from the foreign capital that he 
hopes to attract (H.A.R., IX: p. 474). The 1957 budget mushroomed to an 
unprecedented $52 million because of large public works projects, mainly road 
construction. 


Sweeping reforms in public health services were authorized by de la 
Guardia in line with recommendations of the World Health Organization and 
Dr. I. S. Falk, U.S. social security expert. Sra. Cecilia ("Dofia Ceci" to 
Panamanians) Pinel de Remén, newly appointed Minister of Health, Labor and 
Social Security, is in charge of the revision. Her approach is revolutionary 
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rather than evolutionary. Emphasis will now be placed on prevention of 
illness, according to the President. 


Panama acted to prevent inflation by ordering the Price Control Office 
to study ways of averting abuses and price increases on consumer goods follow- 
ing termination of U.S. commissary privileges to some 10,000 non-U.S. Panama 
Canal employees. 


Rubén D. Carles, Minister of Works and Treasury, presented a proposal 
to the National Assembly to liberalize legislation relating to foreign ship 
registry under the Panamanian flag. The proposed measure was designed to 
check the decline in registrations and to encourage shippers to employ 
Panamanian crewmen. By so doing they would qualify for lower registry fees. 
Serious local unemployment could then be relieved. Panama, with the sixth 
largest merchant fleet in the world, has almost no sailors. Its ships have 
generally ignored a long-standing provision that a small percentage of each 
crew must be Panamanian. Panama-flag ships offer what some other nations 
consider unfair maritime competition (H.A.R., VIII: p. 314), that is, by 
evading social security requirements, avoiding taxes, under-paying labor, not 
. recognizing maritime labor unions, and not complying with international 
safety regulations. 


Foreign Minister Aquilino Boyd's trip to Washington for conversations 
with the State Department over dualism in the interpretation of the Remén- 
Eisenhower treaty of 1955 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 20) seemed to be part of the 
ruling Coalicién Patriética Nacional (C.P.N.) strategy to win back the 
support of labor elements alienated by what appeared as false campaign 
promises. The 1955 treaty concerned the granting of compensatory wage 
increases to Panamanian personnel employed by the Panama Canal Co., who are 
to lose commissary buying privileges on January 1, 1957. 


As chairman of the Panamanian delegation to the U.N. General Assembly, 
Boyd blasted Russia's “brutal aggression" in Hungary and the British, French 
and Israel attack on Egypt. He also rejected the U.S. interpretation of 
"sovereignty" in Panama Canal affairs, declaring that Panama has just as 
much "sovereignty" over its canal as Egypt has over Suez. Addressing a 
special session of the 0.A.S., the Foreign Minister suggested that the Ameri- 
can type of "dynamic peace," maintained through deep friendship instead of by 
force of arms, should serve as an example to all nations. 


David Dubinsky, president of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, while visiting Panama criticized employers who fail to be concerned 
over workers' problems. This was considered a reference to the year-long 
hassle between labor and the management of the United Fruit's Chiriquf Land 
Co. The dispute was resolved in November when the company agreed to rehire 
three of five workers dismissed, apparently, for unionist activities. 


U.S.-educated Ricardo ("Dickie") Arias, most recent ex-president of 
Panama, was appointed Ambassador to the United States. Arias was not eligible 
for reelection after having served out the rest of the presidential term of 
the assassinated José Antonio Remén Cantera. 
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CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Cuba was apprehensive during November in expectation of retaliatory 
violence following the bloody political gangsterism which shook the island at 
the end of October (H.A.R., IX: p. 476). Fortunately, there was no immedi - 
ate reaction, and in the breathing spell, political analysts tried to explain 
what was taking place. It was generally agreed that hopes for united action 
on the part of the opposition had disappeared. Because of the failing health 
of its aging mambi leader, Col. Cosme de la Torriente, the Sociedad Amigos de 
la Reptblica had ceased to be a factor in opposition action. The concerted 
effort of the change-without-violence group thus gave way to the fragmented 
anarchy of the regular opposition parties, which were united only in their 
clamor for immediate general elections, including the office of President. 
All opposition parties, except news commentator José Pardo Llada's new Partido 
Nacional Revolucionario, had repudiated Batista's plans to hold partial 
elections in 1957. 


When the advocates of peaceful opposition were eclipsed, the way was 
left open for those who had been preparing violence. Chief among these was 
Fidel Castro Ruiz, who had proclaimed from Mexico that, during 1956, he would 
either be a hero or die a martyr. He had been jailed temporarily during the 
summer in Mexico (H.A.R., IX: pp. 278,327) for training revolutionary units, 
and bands of his supporters were known to exist in Cuba, especially in 
Oriente province. Known by some as fidelistas, his followers called 
themselves the men of the "Movement of July 26,"' a name taken from the date 
in 1953 when he led the ill-fated attack on the Moncada Barracks near 


Santiago (H.A.R., VI: No. 7). 





He struck on November 30. In Santiago, groups of men wearing armbands 
labelled "Movement of July 26" engaged in riots as news simultaneously 
reached Havana that a landing by launch had been made in southeast Cuba 
near Manzanillo and Niquero. A military report declared that Fidel Castro 
had been killed in the landing, but later information in no way substantiated 
this claim. This new uprising posed a whole new series of unanswered 
questions; for example: How strong was Fidel Castro? Would the Cuban army 
remain loyal enough to Batista to fight Cubans in force? Who was paying the 
tens of thousands of dollars which even the smallest revolutionary action 


would cost? 


Batista forces had been charging for months that Castro was being 
directed by ousted-President Carlos Prio Socarrds from Miami and that the 
group, including the ubiquitous Aureliano S4nchez Arango and a nest of Cuban 
exiles in the Dominican Republic, had reached a secret understanding with 
Dominican dictator Trujillo. Despite denials from most of the principals, 
some authoritative opposition forces seemed to have concluded that the 
Batista claims were not altogether wrong. In a strong editorial before the 
recent action taken by Fidel Castro, Bohemia urged him to keep his activity 
completely separate from and untainted by Trujillo. Jorge Quintana, a well 
known writer, wrote an open letter to his old friend Prfo, urging him to do 
the same. Informed sources believed that there would be no overt warfare 
from the Dominican Republic, but that Trujillo might give financial and 
material aid and comfort to the revolutionaries just as Cuba had given 
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unofficial support to anti-Trujillo Dominicans during the terms of Ramén Grau 
San Martin and Prfo, notably in the case of the Cayo Confites expedition in 
1947. 


The avowed aims of the fidelistas were to carry out a series of "com- 
mando" raids on barracks of the rural police, on armories, on sugar mills, 
and on communication systems; to assassinate political and military leaders 
who have tortured political prisoners; and to carry terrorism to the point 
that Batista will be forced out of office. Moderate oppositionists opposed 
these plans, pointing out that they will provide Batista with the strongest 
kind of pretext for remaining in power until the country is "pacified."' 
Spokesmen for the moderates have begun to look upon Manuel Cardinal Arteaga 
as a possible mediator amidst the rapidly mounting political unrest. Little 
additional information had been brought to light regarding the three repug- 
nant cases of violence at the end of October, but some writers had suggested 
possible fidelista implications in all three. 








The Cuban newspaper fraternity continued to review some of the high- 
lights of the 12th annual meeting of the Inter-American Press Association 
(IAPA). Noted especially were the expulsion of Stanley Ross for requesting 
financial support from Trujillo in exchange for a favorable editorial policy, 
the charge made by Luis Orlando Rodriguez that the Batista government con- 
tinued to mount a police guard over his closed newspaper La Calle (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 513) despite Cuban court action returning the paper to him, and 
the wigorous censuring of Gen. Rojas Pinilla for obstructing freedom of the 
press in Colombia. The publisher of the Havana daily El Pafs, Guillermo 
Martinez M4rquez, was elected president of IAPA for the ensuing year. It was 
reported that the former publisher of El Caribe in Cuidad Trujillo, Germ4n 
Ornes, encountered immigration difficulties when he sought to reenter the 
U.S. Because of trouble with Trujillo, he claimed to have lost his equity in 
his paper and that he now feared for his life. Cuban police kept a close 
watch over him to prevent any assassination attempts; he also had his own 
body guards. 


The Cuban economic situation continued to improve, chiefly on account of 
increasing sugar sales. The 1957 over-all quota was announced a month 
earlier than in 1955 and was raised by a substantial 550,000 tons to a total 
of 5.15 million tons. Sugar workers were to be restored a 7.2% cut in 
salaries imposed a year ago, and they would also be paid a sizable year-end 
bonus on December 15. 


Cuba's representative to the United Nations was given due recognition 
for spearheading the U.N. Assembly's act of censure of the Russian-controlled 
Hungarian government. As Cuba's permanent delegate, Emilio Nifiez Portuondo, 
has long been prominent in U.N. activities, especially anti-Communist 
measures. 


HAITI 


Haitian university students demonstrated in front of the Cuban Embassy 
in Port-au-Prince in November, protesting the October violation of the 
Haitian Embassy in Havana. The students then marched to the tombs of Haitian 
heroes Dessalines and Pétion, where they placed a wreath. In addition, Le 
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National, protested the violation, demanding that Cuba make moral reparations 
to Haiti. Le Jour charged that Batista, not the Cuban rebels, was responsi- 
ble for the death of Cuban Police Chief Salas Canizares, implying that he was 
shot by his own men. 


On their arrival in the Dominican Republic, relatives of the 10 Cubans 
killed in the Haitian Embassy declared their intention of suing the Haitian 
Government. They claimed that Haiti had failed to extend proper protection 
to the 10 who sought asylum under the 1928 Havana Convention on Political 
Asylum. This convention holds a government granting asylum responsible for 
the lives of those under its protection. Chances of their collecting any 
damages were regarded as small because the Cubans were armed. 


Rumors that Juan D. Perén would seek asylum in Haiti were denied. These 
rumors had been circulating in Caracas since Haiti declared itself willing to 


grant Perén a visa. 


In paid government advertising, two issues of the New York Journal of 
Commerce in Nowember again spotlighted Haiti as a land of opportunity where 
industries are welcome (H.A.R., IX: p. 479). The New York Times commented on 
Haiti's efforts to promote trade, saying that Haiti had at last succumbed to 
the spell of the tourist boom in the Caribbean. Haitian Hotel Association 
president Georges Héraux described the tourist industry as the country's 
number-two source of foreign exchange. In response to the increased tourisn, 
K.L.M. Airlines was said to be considering resumption of flights to Haiti. 

In addition to the ads, plans for better tourist accommodations and for a 
Venezuelan-financed airport at Sarthe near Port-au-Prince were reported. 





The creation of the Bureau of Rural Supervised Credit was announced. 
U.S. funds obtained through the Joint Council of Economic Aid will finance 
the bureau which will serve operators of family-sized farms who cannot 
qualify for loans from other lending agencies. Loans will be granted for 
farm improvements, though a limited amount may be used for personal expenses. 
Garvey Laurent, a U.S.-trained agricultural economist, was named to head the 


bureau. 


Further economic developments in Haiti included the announcement by 
Reynolds Haitian Mines that preparations for bauxite mining in the Miragodne 
region will be completed early in 1957 (H.A.R., IX: p. 340). Work on the 
new telephone system is to continue for two years. It will involve two 
exchanges in Port-au-Prince and substations in Carrefour and Damiens. The 
General Electric Co. of England is furnishing equipment and technical advice. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The invasion of the Haitian Embassy by Havana police caused bitter 
exchanges in Cuban-Dominican circles in November. Virgilio Diaz Orddéiiez, 
Dominican radio-commentator, denounced the violation of the embassy as a 
threat to the inter-American system. Batista accused the Dominican Govern- 
ment of conniving against him, implying that that government was involved in 
the killing of Cuba's Col. Blanco Rico and Brig. Gen. Salas Canizares. The 
Dominican Republic denied these accusations, which one Dominican spokesman 
termed "bellicose threats" (See CUBA and HAITI). 
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Ram6n Marrero Aristy, editor of La Nacién of Ciudad Trujillo, cited fear 
as the principal factor disturbing Cuba's political life and its relations 
with his country. He described the Cuban Government as divided and increas- 
ingly unpopular. He stated that the Cuban Government, impelled by fear, had 
allowed Cuban-Dominican relations to be controlled by the "irresponsible" 
Cuban Senator Rolando Masferrer Marrero Aristy termed Batista's recent 
accusations an attempt to distract the Cuban people by creating fear of 
Dominican aggression 


There were no new developments in the Galfndez case in November (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 119). Ibérica, a monthly publication dedicated to "Free Spain}' is 
publishing excerpts from his book, The Era of Trujillo, in six installments. 
The Columbia Daily Spectator, of Columbia University, where Galf{ndez was a 
lecturer, is summarizing these installments. 





The Dominican Tourist Bureau announced that in 1956 tourism earned the 
republic 8 million pesos, about twice as much as in 1955. Tourist arrivals 
in the first eight months of 1956 were 31,023, as compared to 21,530 in the 
same period in 1955. The addition of four luxury hotels and the Fair for 
Peace and Fraternity in the Free World (H.A.R., IX: p. 71) contributed to 
the increase. The eight-week convention organized by Fedders-Quigan Corpo- 
ration (H.A.R., IX: p. 480) also accounted for a large inflow of tourist 
dollars. 


As part of the perennial effort to get the U.S. to buy more Dominican 
sugar, the state of the sugar industry was painted in gloomy terms by 
Joaquin E. Salazar, Dominican Ambassador to the U.S. He asked the U.S. to 
buy more sugar, stating that the amount bought by the U.S. at present was 
very little in comparison with the republic's purchase of 80% of its imported 
goods from its neighbor In the world market, the Dominican quota was given 
a boost from 600,000 to 655,000 long tons as the International Sugar confer- 
ence in Geneva finally reached agreement for continuing marketing controls 
established in London in 1953 (H.A.R., IX: p. 478) (See CUBA). 


PUERTO RICO 


In the Nowember elections, the Partido Popular Democr4tico (P.P.D.) 
polled almost twice as many votes as the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) 
and the Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP) combined. Governor Luis 
Mufioz Marfn, re-elected for his third four-year term, considered this a vote 
of confidence for the Commonwealth, making further discussion of political 
status superfluous. Dr. Antonio Ferndés Isern was again returned to Washing- 
ton as Resident Commissioner, while colorful Felisa Rincén de Gautier 
continued as mayor of San Juan Comparison between 1952 and 1956 elections 
indicated a definite shift in sentiment away from independence towards a 
continued relationship with the U.S. either as a commonwealth or as a state 
in the union. 





Party Per Cent Total Vote 
1952 1956 

P.P.D. 687 63% 

PER 12% 24% 


PIP 20% 13% 
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In the legislature the majority P.P.D. will have 52 seats, while the 
minority parties will be represented as follows PER, 17 (increase of 6) and 
PIP, 9 (a decrease of 3) Both minority party presidents, Miguel A. Garcfa 
Méndez (PER) and Gilberto Concepcién de Gracia (PIP) were elected to the 
senate. Over strong Catholic opposition, labor lawyer and Masonic Grand 
Master Hipdélito Marcano (P.P.D.) gained a seat in the senate. The total popu- 
lar vote was 689,856, an increase of about 25,000 votes over 1952, although it 
was estimated that 182,055 registered voters did not go to the polls this 
year. 


On the eve of the election, Vicente Géigel Polanco, disgruntled ex- 
senator, ex-attorney general, ex-''Popular" turned "Independentista," vigor- 
ously attacked the governor with charges of dictatorship. At least three 
P.P.D. leaders including Inés Marfa Mendoza (de Munoz Marfn, the governor's 
wife), Fernando Sierra Berdecfa and Federico Cordero, Jr., published replies. 
A Peruvian journalist, on the island to observe the elections, remarked on 
his departure that Puerto Ricans had no idea what dictatorship really meant. 


In the first cabinet meeting following the election, Governor Mufioz Marin 
discussed the next four-year plan in which are incorporated not only the 
platform enunciated at the P.P.D. Mayagllez convention, but also some of the 
more valuable suggestions made by opposition parties during the campaign. 
These proposals included legislation to provide for: 1) an intensification of 
agricultural development, including improved land utilization; 2) free water 
supply for residents of public housing projects and increased rural electrifi- 
cation; 3) public works projects to provide off-season employment for 
agricultural laborers and for those technologically unemployed; 4) improve- 
ment of public services offered by government agencies; 5) funds from the 
public treasury for the legitimate expenses of ali political parties during a 
campaign, doing away with collections from government employees and limiting 
the size of private contributions; 6) keeping the people better informed of 
the government program by reducing illiteracy, by adult education, by further 
development of community education and 7) support of cooperatives and of the 
proposed University of the Americas. 


Mufioz Marf{n said during the campaign that he was trying to educate the 
P.P.D. not to be completely dependent on him. However, when El Mundo cate- 
gorically stated that this would be his last term, that his successor was to 
be Secretary of State and Public Works, Roberto Sdnchez Vilella, that he would 
be absent from the island a good deal during the next four years, Mujfioz Mar{fn 
vigorously denied the allegation that he might be shirking the job to which he 
had been elected. Defeated PER candidate for Resident Commissioner, Arturo 
Ortiz Toro, challenged the Governor to prove his sincerity by enacting a law 
limiting the number of terms held by a single individual. 


The only change in the cabinet resulted from the resignation of José 
Trfas Monge as Secretary of Justice, which post has not been filled as yet. 
The only secretary absent from the first cabinet meeting was Mariano 
Villaronga, Department of Instruction, who was on the mainland trying to 
secure programs and equipment for the new commonwealth-sponsored educational 
television station in San Juan, which is to start operation in the spring of 
1957. The government has appropriated $500,000 for studios and equipment and 
$4 million for the first-year operations. Leopoldo Santiago Lavandero, 44- 
year-old Puerto Rican, resigned as director of the Yale Dramatic Association 
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and assistant professor at Yale Drama School to direct the new educational TV 
station. He will remain in the States for several weeks to confer with 
educational and television authorities and attend a hearing of the Federal 
Communications Commission (F.C.C.). Because of a mountain barrier, San Juan 
television stations are hard to receive in the extreme west end of the 
island. The Department of Instruction wishes to operate a second station in 
Mayagllez. Only two channels have been assigned in Mayagllez by the F.C.C. and 
one is already under operation by private enterprise. Two private groups and 
the Department of Instruction are contending for the remaining channel. 
Secretary of Education Villaronga presented his department's case in the 
F.C.C. hearing. 


The necessity of referring to a Federal agency intra-commonwealth 
affairs such as TV channels when interstate commerce and communications are 
not involved, is an example which Mufioz Marfn has cited of the need for 
expansion of commonwealth autonomy. There is, of course, as far as TV is 
concerned the problem of reciprocal interference with stations on Hispaniola 
and other nearby islands. Another sore issue is the island's labor law, 
which it considers superior to the Taft-Hartley Act, although minimum wage 
standards are below mainland levels. A third example is seen in the coming 
trials of the 11 Puerto Rican Communists accused since 1954 under the Smith 
Act of conspiracy to overthrow the government. Defense attorney David I. 
Shapiro has asked the Federal Court for dismissal of the charges on the basis 
that "if Puerto Rico is not a state, territory, possession or political sub- 
division of the United States as previously decided by various courts but is 
enjoying complete self-government, then the Smith Act is not applicable here." 
In any event, Commonwealth Act 53 is identical with the Smith Act. Mufioz has 
even suggested that cases should be appealed directly to the U.S. Supreme 
Court rather than to the Circuit Court of Boston. 


Nationalist leader Pedro Albizu Campos, serving an 8l-year sentence for 
the 1950 Jayuya revolt in which three persons were killed, continued his fast 
for 32 days. At the insistence of his daughter from Peru, Laura Albizu 
Meneses de Meneses (married to a meteorologist cousin), the physician in 
charge, Dr. Eduardo Montilla, requested permission of the Department of 
Justice to transfer the patient to the Presbyterian Hospital. Despite the 
fact that Albizu had finally begun to take nourishment, his condition con- 
tinued poor. He was also visited by another daughter, Rosa Albizu de 
O'Neill from Mexico. Albizu's wife, Dofia Laura Meneses de Albizu, a native 
of Peru and naturalized Mexican citizen, although too ill to travel, was 
nevertheless denied a visa by the U.S. Embassy in Mexico. After serving 
three years of his sentence, Albizu was pardoned by the Governor, but ordered 
back to the penitentiary in March 1954 after he sought to justify the shoot- 
ing of five U.S. congressmen by Puerto Rican nationalists in Washington as an 
act of "sublime heroism."' A well-known constitutional lawyer, Conrad Lynn, 
presented a writ of habeas corpus to Federal Judge Clemente Nazario Ruiz, 
contending that Albizu was imprisoned without fair trial, not having violated 
the conditions of the pardon. After consultation with the Department of 
Justice, the judge refused to grant the appeal to the Federal Court, stating 
that recourse to the insular courts had not been exhausted. 


Puerto Rico supported Pan American World Airways in petitioning the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for a direct U.S.-flag airline from San Juan to Rome 
via Lisbon, Madrid, and Nice. There would be connecting flights to the Canal 
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Zone and Lima. Tri-weekly service in both directions was proposed using 
DC 7-B or DC 7-C equipment. This is part of a plan for developing Puerto 
Rico as a gateway for Europe to the U.S. and the Caribbean. Currently, 
service via New York takes at least 24 hours, while direct flights would 
require only 14 hours. 


Teodoro Moscoso of the Economic Development Administration (Fomento), 
speaking before the Rotary Club of New York City, disclosed that many U.S. 
industries under the commonwealth 10-year tax free incentive program are 
averaging three times the profits realized on the mainland. These figures 
were based on a study just completed comparing Puerto Rican statistics with 
those of the Federal Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Comparisons of some representative industries are given in the 
following table: 


PER CENT OF PROFIT 








Industry Puerto Rico Continental U.S. 


Chemicals 31 
Fabricated metals 14 
Electronic equipment 32 
Leather products ll 
Precision instruments 17 
Apparel 10 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


One of Venezuela's chief problems in November was whether the country 
was capable of increasing its petroleum exports to include appreciable ship- 
ments to Europe without decreasing exports to markets in the Western 
Hemisphere. With daily petroleum output reaching a new high of 2.6 million 
barrels, some U.S. oil companies in Venezuela began shipping oil to Europe 
from U.S. and Venezuelan ports early in November. It was estimated, however, 
that oil reserves were sufficient for maintenance of special shipments to 
Europe for only one or two weeks. Foreign Minister José Loreto Arismendi 
declared in a London press conference that Venezuela would furnish its 
friends with petroleum to the extent of its capacity. But, he said, it was 
up to the oil companies to decide whether to ship their oil to the United 
States or to Europe. From London, Arismendi flew to New York, where Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., informed him of U.S. plans to relieve petroleum shortages in 
Europe. 


Minister of Mines and Fuels Edmundo Luongo Cabello announced that the 
Suez situation had pushed the prices of oil upward enough so that the heavy 
type will produce about 3 million bolfvares more per month in royalties for 
Venezuela. Creole Petroleum, representing 44% of total oil production in 
Venezuela, announced a price increase on six different grades of crude 
petroleum but pointed out that the price rise had no relation to the Suez 
crisis. The price changes, the first the company had made since September 
1955, varied from 6¢ to 2l¢ per barrel, raising prices to between $1.96 and 
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$2.35 per barrel for oil shipped from Venezuelan ports. Creole attributed 

the increase to the necessity of meeting the price rise of other Caribbean 
producers. Creole also announced plans for a program of expansion of refining 
capacity in Venezuela. The company will invest $15 million in a new distil- 
lation plant that will increase Creole's crude oil refining to 300,000 barrels 
daily. The Lion Oil Co. division of Monsanto Chemical Co. joined with four 
other concerns in the acquisition of an oil and gas concession involving 

2,000 acres in Lake Maracaibo. The adjacent regions north of the new con- 
cessions have accounted for the bulk of Venezuela's oil production. Phillips 
Petroleum Co. announced it had acquired the Venezuelan concessions of 

Pantepec Oil Co., C.A., which included 32,500 acres in the Mulata and El Roble 
fields of eastern Venezuela, close to Phillips’ gas processing facilities. The 
area currently produces some 5,500 barrels daily from about 150 wells. 


The newly formed U.S.-Venezuelan enterprise, Trans-Western of Venezuela, 
reported that it expected to ship iron ore from El Trueno late in 1957. Ore- 
rich El Trueno lies west of U.S. Steel's Cerro Bolfvar and contains a minimum 
150 million tons of ore compared with Cerro Bolfvar's 500 million tons. From 
Cerro Bolfvar, U.S. Steel's Orinoco Mining Co. will produce 12 million tons in 
1957; Bethlehem Steel produces 3 million tons a year from El Pao, a mountain 
across the Caronf River northeast of Cerro Bolfvar and El Trueno. The Vene- 
zuelan Government estimates that the Caronf area contains a minimum of 2,000 
million tons of ore. More government reserves may be opened to exploitation 
next year. ' 


Eugenio Mendoza, a director of the Venezuelan Pulp and Paper Co., 
returned from Germany where he inspected the making of $3 million worth of 
machinery for the company. He announced that the machinery will arrive early 
in 1957 and that the factory will be in full production by the beginning of 
1958. According to Mendoza, the factory will produce only Kraft paper for 
cement bags at first, but later newsprint will be manufactured by utilizing a 
high percentage of sugar cane bagasse. 


The Secretary General of the Organization of American States, José A. 
Mora, visited Caracas to speak at the closing session of the Inter-American 
Book Festival held November 15-30 under the sponsorship of 0.A.S. and the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Education. All American nations were represented at 
the event as well as a number of European countries. The exhibitions covered 
the history of books in the Americas, the evolution of printing techniques, 
the development of cartography, and related subjects. Speakers and round 
table discussions were also a featured part of the exposition. 


The new president of the Inter-American Press Association, Guillermo 
Mart{nez M4rquez of the Havana daily El Pafs, asked President Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez to grant "full public justice" to various Venezuelan magazines and 
newspapers. His letter to Pérez Jiménez expressed the Association's concern 
over Venezuelan journalists held without trial and requested that they be 
given the opportunity to defend themselves. Mario Pérez Pisanty, accused 
last July of complicity in a plot on Pérez Jiménez' life, died, reportedly of 
a heart attack, in the Caracas prison infirmary in November. 


A Judicial Council of Venezuela, made up of representatives from the 
nation's superior courts, was inaugurated on November 15. Its function will 
be to rule on alleged violations of law by judicial officials. 
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One of Linea Aeropostal Venezolana's airliners, bound from New York to 
Caracas on November 27, crashed on Mt. Avila, less than five miles from the 
Caracas airport. All 28 passengers and seven crew members were killed. 
Several days previously, suit for $1 million was filed in New York against 
the company for loss of life in that line's June 20 disaster on the same 
route over the Atlantic 


According to Visién, the Venezuelan Government feared that the recent 
troubles in Nicaragua and Cuba were engineered by an international league 
whose next target would be Jiménez. Arrangements for an attack on him would 
be relayed via a Peronista agent entering Venezuela to see Perén. Because of 
this fear, the government toyed with the idea of evicting Perén when his visa 
expired November 9, but they finally decided to renew the visa until Febru- 
ary 9. Meanwhile, Perén disappeared. Rumors said he was visiting Bolivia, 
since prior to his disappearance Bolivian Minister of Labor Juan Lechfin had 
visited Caracas and held secret meetings with him. Perén returned to 
Caracas November 18; reliable sources said that he had visited the interior 


of Venezuela. 


In the field of trade with the Aramburu government, Argentine Ambassador 
Guillermo Zinny announced, after returning from a trip to Buenos Aires, that 
he was studying the possibilities of a commercial agreement between the two 
countries which have complementary economies. Later in the month Zinny ac- 
companied a good-will delegation from the Argentine Military Academy of 
Aviation while they laid a floral wreath on Bolfvar's tomb. 


The director of the highways division of the Ministry of Public Works, 
Luis Manuel Lépez Conde, announced that, early in 1957, the government will 
begin construction of the Altamira-Taguarena tunnel through Mt. Avila. The 
tunnel will relieve traffic congestion on the present highway between Caracas 
and the sea, and is planned to be the largest in South America. 


COLOMBIA 


Gen. Rojas Pinilla emerged from last month's political conflict in the 
Constituent Assembly apparently more firmly in control of the government than 
he had been since he first seized the presidency, when practically all seg- 
ments of Colombia supported him. The debate which preceded his October 
victory in the Assembly, in which he won authorization for presidential 
appointment of 25 new members, had reportedly served as a safety valve to 
relieve the growing pressure of discontent. Rojas' victory in the Assembly 
demonstrated that his control was sufficient to withstand open criticism by 
some of Colombia's most respected public figures, including Lleras Camargo 
and Mariano Ospina Pérez, who resigned from the Assembly presidency in pro- 
test against the passing of this "Assemby-packing" bill. However, since the 
Constituent Assembly had already been "packed" once previously by Rojas 
Pinilla (H.A.R., VII: Nos. 7,8), it was scarcely an accurate barometer of 


the national will. 


Despite a general relaxation of repression and the paradoxical removal 
of press controls to such an extent that only La Repitiblica and Intermedio 
were subjected to any censorship, there was no indication that the state of 
siege would be ended. It was generally agreed that its lifting would be safe 
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from the point of view of national security except in certain guerrilla- 
infested areas. However, its lifting is doubtful since that would lead to 
general elections and since the re-election of Rojas Pinilla in 1958 by his 
puppet Assembly is contingent upon the maintenance of the status quo. The 
government's chief excuse for keeping the nation under martial law is 
guerrilla warfare, which it claims is carried on by Communist -directed 
political rebels. The New York Times stated that the guerrilla warfare was 





now less political and more a matter of pure banditry. According to the 
Times, both Liberals and Conservatives are opposed to the guerrillas. 


Colombia was much in the international news in November. It agreed to 
contribute an estimated 1,000 troops to the U.N. police force in Egypt, and 
also agreed to accept 10,000 Hungarian refugees as immigrants, presumably 
only Catholics, however. Economist Jacques Torfs proposed that the Hungari- 
ans be established in a colony on the Putumayo River,which traverses the 
"brooding, savage selva" of José Eustaquio Rivera's novel La Vordgine. 
Colombian interest in Hungary was intensified by U.N. Director General Dag 
Hammarskjold's appointment of Alberto Lleras Camargo as a member of a U.N. 
committee formed to make a complete report on Soviet brutality in Hungary. 
The two other members of the committee were Philip Jessup, professor of 
international law at Columbia University and ex-head of the U.S. delegation 
to the U.N., and Emil Sandstrom of Sweden. The only discordant note in 
Colombia's symphony of international harmony was sounded when 10 pro- 
government newsmen withdrew from the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) 
conference in Havana (H.A.R., IX: pp. 477,529) in protest against a reso- 
lution stating that Rojas Pinilla had violated the right of free expression. 


The anomalous situation in which Rojas Pinilla's political power con- 
tinued to increase in the face of the deteriorating economic situation was an 
indication that the comparative Colombian prosperity has not as yet been 
greatly impaired by balance of payments difficulties, In fact, most experts 
feel that the economy with its 6% annual rate of expansion is basically 
sound. 


The Colombian intelligentsia, however, was greatly concerned with the 
unparalleled lack of confidence in the Colombian peso demonstrated by its 
slump on November 21 to the extra-official rate of 7.69 to the dollar. 
Official rates were not available since the sale of dollars officially was 
suspended in Bogot4 on November 7. One of those concerned was Hern4n 
Jaramillo Ocampo, Minister of Finance under Ospina Pérez. Jaramillo Ocampo 
stated that "the country has no credit,--external, private or public; it is 
sustained entirely on a basis of local currency." He stated that the present 
government had squandered $500 million in the past three years. 


Before one of six committees appointed by the National Constituent 
Assembly, Jaramillo, representing the Colombian Coffee Federation, cited as 
a major problem the extreme increase in public spending, from 730 million 
pesos in 1952 to 1,300 million pesos in 1955. He said that Colombia, with 
the highest tax rates in Latin America, dedicates 25% of its national income 
to government spending. He added that during the last three years 20% of the 
total imports were made by the government. He complained that the coffee 
growers, some 500,000 families, have an annual income of less than 2,500 
pesos, while they contribute in taxes and production 500 million pesos 
annually. He recommended that a single exchange rate of four pesos to the 
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dollar be instituted for both new imports and outstanding debts. He also 
recommended strict monetary control, greater austerity, and a budget which, 
without ignoring the public debt, would be balanced. It was rumored that 
Albert Waterston of the World Bank supported Jaramillo in recommending de- 


valuation of the peso. 


Finance Minister Luis Morales Gémez answered that it was impossible to 
devalue the peso without previous consultation with the International Monetary 
Fund in Washington and that the government was up-to-date on public debt 
payments. He also stated that the commercial arrearage is at present $198 mi|- 
lion and that by the end of the year it will be reduced to $170 million. He 
said that there will be no new issues of currency or new taxes and that 
importations will be limited to $300 million annually after 1957. 


In an effort to combat the inflationary influence of the falling peso, 
the government prohibited the importation of 444 items and froze prices of 
both imported and locally produced goods at the October 31 level. Merchants 
violating this decree could be obliged to return to the buyer the greater 
part of the price of the goods involved and would be fined up to 10,000 pesos 
(about $1,650 at the free exchange rate). The decree also provided a 1,100- 
peso penalty for merchants who withheld merchandise from sale hoping to force 
prices up. In conjunction with these actions, a 20% decrease in the national 
budget was contemplated along with a $22 million cut in official imports. 
Through these methods Colombia hopes to achieve a favorable trade balance in 


eight months. 


During November the Third International Trade Fair was held at Bogot4 
with the U.S. and Commmist nations publicly competing for the first time in 
Colombia. Twenty-two countries exhibited products valued at $25 million. 
The largest exhibitors were the U.S., East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 


and West Germany. 


ECUADOR 


In a message to United Nations Secretary-General Dag Hammarksjold, 
Ambassador to the U.N. José Vicente Trujillo officially offered 500 Ecuado- 
rean soliders to the International Police Force that is seeking to stabilize 
the Suez situation in Egypt. President Ponce Enrfquez in a press interview 
clarified Ecuador's position on the Hungarian crisis. The chief executive 
stated that he considered it illogical that a U.N. police force should act in 
the Middle East and not in Hungary. Meanwhile, Ecuador moved to aid war-torn 
Hungary by naming a committee to prepare for the admission of Hungarian 
refugees. The committee is.to list Ecuadorean families willing to accept 
Hungarian orphans and is to survey the possibility of distributing government 
lands and finding work for adult refugees. Ex-President Galo Plaza Lasso 
accepted Hammarksjold's offer to become an official U.N. observer in Hungary 
as soon as the Hungarian puppet government permits. Galo Plaza's departure 
date for Austria and Hungary was uncertain. 


4 
Ponce Enriquez denied rumors that Ecuador might ask to be relieved of 
the expense of being host to the llth inter-American conference. He added 
that despite the present ecnomic situation the government hopes to finish on 
time the construction of the new legislative palace which will house the 1959 


conference. 
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On November 12, the president of the Supreme Court ordered the Pichincha 
police to arrest immediately José Marfa Plaza Lasso, charged with participation 
in the August 1956 Manabi province uprising. Once arrested however, Plaza may 
be released on bond at the discretion of the Supreme Court president. Others 
charged in the same uprising include Senator Romero Andrade and Deputies 
Quiteron Robles VelAsquez, Carlos Luis Plaza Danin, Ratl Morales, and Otto 
Arosemena. Since these legislators enjoy parliamentary immunity, it has been 
impossible to take any legal action against them. However, according to the 
constitution, their parliamentary immunity expires December 7. 










Mrs. T. Edward McCully, young widow of a missionary killed last January 
by savage Ecuadorean Indians, will return to Ecuador with her three children 
to continue her late husband's work. Mrs. McCully plans to establish a home 
in Quito for the children of missionaries working among the selva Indians. 











Lighthouse, buoy and pilotage fees at all Ecuadorean ports are to be 
doubled for foreign vessels on each entry into an Ecuadorean port. Ecuadorean 
and Flota Grancolombiana ships pay the fee once a year The Director General 
of Monopolies invited bids from U.S. firms for construction of a match 

factory to be 70% privately owned. This industry was previously a government 
monopoly. The government will retain a 30% interest in the factory. 






















PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 







PERU 





One of the most important delegations of labor officials ever to appear 
in Lima, headed by A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George Meany, was entertained at 
the presidential palace. This visit illustrated U.S. labor's concern for a 
democratic evolution of officially controlled Latin-American labor movements. 
Meany and two top Peruvian labor leaders, Arturo Sabroso, secretary-general 
of the Confederacién de Trabajadores Peruanos (C.T.P.), and Francisco Taboada, 
international relations secretary of the C.T.P., emphasized the importance of 
world democratic labor unity and freedom. 










At the United Nations, representative Victor Andrés Belaunde became 
Security Council president for December in accordance with the monthly system 
of rotation. In the U.N. General Assembly, Belaunde made Peru's offer to 
receive 1,000 Hungarian refugees. Soon thereafter, veteran U.S. Congressman 
Emmanuel Celler visited President Manuel Prado while on a tour of Latin 
America. He applauded the government's plan to receive Hungarian refugees 
and urged colonization by European immigrants. Peru's new representative in 
the General Assembly is Aprista leader Andrés Townsend. The Peruvian delegate 
on the International Law Commission of the General Assembly, Edwin Litts, 
defended Peru's claim to a 200-mile offshore limit. 

















Protesting the aggression against both Hungary and Egypt, Lufs GAlvez 
Chipoco of Peru resigned as director of the South American Athletic Confeder- 
ation. Poor health was supposedly the real reason, but he declared that the 
Olympic games ideal for the promotion of peace had been destroyed. While 
some officials indicated that Peru would contribute soldiers to the U.N. 
police force in Egypt if necessary, Gen. Alejandro Cuadra Ravines, Minister 
of War, declined to comment on the subject. Meanwhile Peru's Navy Minister 
Admiral Emilio Barron and his party visited U.S. naval installations. 
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A mission of U.S. scientists reached Lima on November 16 representing the 
Atomic Energy Commission and other organizations engaged in research work on the 
peaceful use of nuclear energy in physics, chemistry, medicine, agriculture ang 
industry. The mission, touring Latin America, conferred with officials of the 
Peruvian Government and the Junta de Control de Energia Atomica, whose presiden; 
is Gen. Jorge Sarmiento Calmet. Various accords were agreed to in principle 


Pedro Beltran of Lima's La Prensa, in the Havana meeting of the Inter- 
American Press Association, was awarded the prize of "Press Freedom Hero" for 
resisting Odria's threats and attacks on press freedom and for his incarceratio, 
in freedom's defense 


In the November Fortune, John Davenport ascribed Peru's attraction of dollar 
investments to its free economy In 1955, U.S. direct investment in Peru, even 
before the large outlay of the Southern Peru Copper Co., had a book value of 
$300 million, up 100% since 1950, and a market value of probably $600 million 
The total U.S. stake in Latin America has a replacement value of possibly $12 bj}. 
lion, according to Fortune. The Export-Import Bank recently concluded a loan to 
Peru for cement-mixing trucks costing almost 10 million soles. Moreover, the 
Inter-American Food Production Cooperative Service granted Peru $3 million because 
of the serious and prolonged drought there. A new bank, Banco Latino-Americano, 
commenced operations, with a New York financial group contributing one-third of 
the capital or about $2 million 


During the third quarter, Peru's draft indebtedness in dollars and sterling 
increased to $29.9 million, up 33% since the beginning of the year During the 
same period of 1955 such indebtedness had decreased by $2.3 million, according to 


Banco Continental. On the other hand, at the close of the third quarter, Peruvia 
foreign exchange receipts surpassed the first nine months of 1955 by $64.6 million, 
up 24%, while foreign exchange income exceeded expenditures by $2.6 million. A 
reason for the latter gain is that Peruvian iron ore exports this year are 
expected to reach 2.7 million metric tons, an increase of 1 million toms, or 60%, 
over 1955. Peru became, after Canada and Venezuela, the third largest foreign 
source of iron ore for the U.S 





The Fortune article noted that Peru's economic attraction is that its govern- 
ment has adopted policies designed to encourage both domestic and foreign capital, 
and has seen that investment, with its byproducts of housing, health and edu- 
cation, is a friend and not an enemy. Furthermore, Peru has scrupulously 
respected private property and the principle of free markets and convertibility. 


However, there is controversy in the Peruvian Government over how to run the 
economy, Recent congressional economic debates have been tense. Most important 
has been the discussion concerning the National Fund for Economic Development 
In effect, spokesmen for the Fund favored the construction of drainage canals, 
urban water systems and complementary sanitary services, apart from the Health 
and Welfare bill 


The bill encountered serious obstacles Few deputies disagreed with its 
purposes, but opponents contended that the means selected were neither useful nor 
adequate. Not even within parties could any semblance of unity on this bill be 
found. After a close examination of the proposal and its ramifications, La 
Prensa concluded that the fund would duplicate the aims of other existing insti- 
tutions, that the detailed study was hasty and improvised, and that the executive 
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pranch of government would be assuming an unjustifiable prerogative, contracting 
foreign and domestic loans without congressional supervision. However the bill 
finally was passed by both houses. 


The 6,000 workers of the Cerro de Pasco Mining Corp. returned to work after a 
28-day walkout. A one-year agreement, effected through the intervention of the 
Director-General of Labor, called for a 16% wage rise retroactive to last August. 


BOLIVIA 


November brought little relief to Bolivia's economic crisis (H.A.R., 
Ix: p. 491), although the Chamber of Deputies approved a bill granting the Presi- 
dent special powers for one year to adopt whatever measures he deemed necessary to 
stabilize the boliviano. Acting under this statute, President Hernan Siles Zuazo 
immediately froze commodity prices and wages. While numerous unions announced 
they would cooperate with the government in carrying out its stabilization plans, 
others insisted on salary adjustments before the program went into effect. Publi- 
cation of newspapers stopped when printers and broadcasting personnel struck for 
a 200% pay increase. The Labor Ministry declared the walkout illegal and pointed 
out that if demands were met, first-class linotype operators would be making 
three times as much as cabinet ministers. When informed the increase was five 
times the maximum the government would consider, the strikers accepted a 40% 
boost and publishing resumed. 


On the fourth anniversary of the nationalization of the tin mines President 
Siles Zuazo asked miners for greater sacrifices to win the battle for economic 
stability. One of the major problems facing the government was convincing the 
powerful Federation of Mine Workers that 10,000 superfluous miners must seek 
other types of work. These laborers, unemployed since 1952, receive the same 
wages and benefits as those who work. In addition they frequently resell at a 
profit food bought at reduced prices in special miners' stores. Government 
spokesmen emphasized that these men are urgently needed as farmers in the east 
central area of the country. 


Shell Prospecting Co. Ltd. of London applied for permission to explore an 
extensive petroleum area which includes the departments of Tarija, Chuquisaca, 
Santa Cruz, La Paz and Beni. Once a survey is completed, the company plans to 
establish installations for exploitation, transportation, refining and distri- 
bution. Shell will be the third company to invest capital in developing Bolivian 
oil reserves under the new petroleum code which facilitates foreign investments 
(H.A.R., IX: p.81). The other two foreign oil companies now operating in 
Bolivia are the Glenn McCarthy Co. and Gulf Oil Co. 


The Amazonia Foundation, a private U.S. non-profit scientific and cultural 
organization, reported that during a recent survey traces of the atomic mineral 
thorium were found in certain areas of Bolivia. Subsequently the Foundation 
announced it would cooperate with Bolivia in the development of a program of 
nuclear studies. The project is to include the creation of a center of nuclear 
physics at the Universidad Mayor de San Andrés in La Paz. 


The Bolivian Director General of Aviation began a study of air navigation 
aids and requested the assistance of specialists from the U.S. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration now serving as technical advisers. Meanwhile Bolivia was to 
obtain eight surplus U.S. B-17 Flying Fortresses as cargo planes. 
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Former President Victor Paz Estenssoro made an official visit to Tokyo 
to sound out possibilities for closer commercial relations between Bolivia 
and Japan. Paz Estenssoro was also to visit India and Indonesia before 
assuming his duties as Ambassador to England. In La Paz, Syrio-Lebanese 
merchants closed their shops for 24 hours to protest the Franco-British 
attack on Egypt. Subsequently the Bolivian Arab colony contributed 180 mil- 


lion bolivianos for the defense of Egypt. 


CHILE 


The first meeting of the Trade Committee of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America (CEPAL) took place in Santiago, November 18-30. 
Some 120 delegates from the 20 Latin American countries, the United States, 
France, the Netherlands, and Great Britain took part in the deliberations 
Observers from Czechoslovakia, Japan, Poland, Spain, and the Soviet Union 
were present The purpose of the meeting was to study the problem of elimi- 
nating or reducing the obstacles which impede intra Latin American commercial 
expansion. About $750 million now changes hands annually in Latin American 
trade. Roughly 90% of this is channeled through rigid bilateral payment 
systems. This volume of trade is small compared to its potential. The meet- 
ing concentrated on payments and regional markets. Efforts were made to 
establish a parity among the currencies used to make payments, to establish a 
system of multilateral transfer of balances, and to encourage the revision or 
elimination of tariffs in order to create a common regional market which 
would facilitate the exchange of goods. Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, Peru and 


Uruguay favored a gradual elimination of bilateral agreements. At the sug- 
gestion of the United States, it was decided that Santiago would be the 
permanent seat of the Trade Committee. It was already the base of the parent 


CEPAL organization 


The fourth Regional Conference of the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) took place at the same time as the CEPAL meeting. Thirty dele- 
gates of the American member states met to discuss food production in Latin 
America. Despite efforts to encourage production in the past two years, 
food expansion has scarcely kept up with the rising population. The confer- 
ence concentrated on the broad problem of coordinating the agricultural 
programs of the member countries, and of outlining the situation as a basis 
for future studies by the FAO. Mordecai Ezekiel, assistant director of the 
Economic Division of FAO, declared that Latin American agricultural ex- 
pansion must be selective. Each country should supply the world market with 
those items in which it has a comparative production advantage. 


Robert L. Gardner, president of the International Finance Corporation, 
speaking in Santiago at the First Pan American Conference for Scientific 
Administration, stated that Latin America has great possibilities for 
progress through the development of a strong and vigorous private industry. 
The conference, sponsored by the International Committee for Scientific 
Organization, was attended by 600 to 700 foreign and Chilean businessmen and 
financiers. Their purpose was to discuss methods for achieving increased 
productivity and better labor-management relations. 


The World Bank granted a $15 million loan for three hydroelectric power 
projects in the Concepcién and Santiago-Valparaiso industrial areas. The 
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loan was made to the Corporacién de Fomento de la Produccién (Fomento) and 
the Empresa Nacional de Electricidad, S.A. (Endesa), as co-borrowers. Total 
cost of the project, due for completion in 1960, is estimated at $54.5 mil- 
lion. The loan will finance all but $2 million of the foreign exchange costs, 
and this sum is to be provided by Endesa. Local currency costs will come 

from Endesa and other Chilean sources. The new loan, guaranteed by Chile, is 
for a 20-year term at 5% interest, including the 1% commission charged by the 
Bank. Grace National Bank of New York was to participate in the loan, without 
the World Bank's guarantee, to the extent of $298,000. The World Bank has now 
loaned a total of $51.8 million to Chile. 














The Andes Copper Mining Co., a subsidiary of Anaconda, presented to the 
government a program involving an investment of $80.15 million in the El 
Salvador mine at Indio Muerto Mountain. The company estimated the ore 
reserves at no less than 200 million tons, averaging 1.6% copper. Full pro- 
duction is scheduledfor the end of 1959. This represents a higher investment, 
and faster development than had been originally planned. The accelerated 
program will not increase estimated initial production, but will lower costs 
and will provide for further expansion of production if necessary. 










A threatened strike by Anaconda's copper miners was averted when the 
workers at Chuquicamata agreed to continue overtime and Sunday work. News had 
reached Chilean workers that the company had eliminated overtime and holiday 
work in its U.S. operations, reducing production by some 16%. On November 8, 
the union had decided that members would work only two Sundays per month and 
would refuse overtime work. The final decision seemed to have been dictated 
by the prospective loss of overtime and holiday pay. The company apparently 
was interested in meeting a somewhat decreased demand by retaining Chilean 
operations at their current high level and reducing slightly its higher-cost 
U.S. production. 












A 75-million-ton ore deposit in North Chile worth an estimated $1,500 mil- 
lion is to be exploited on a 50/50 basis by the National Tungsten Corporation 
and Kolombo International Corporation, both of Los Angeles. The deposit is 

one of the largest bodies of tungsten, mercury, and manganese ores in the free 
world. The government has authorized the firms to organize a commercial bank 
in Santiago, capitalized at $10 million, to finance development. The new 
Chilean subsidiary of the companies expects to reach a minimum production of 
2,500 tons daily within eight months. 













President Carlos Ibafez sent Congress a bill authorizing private capital, 
Chilean and foreign, to engage in exploration and exploitation of oil. Wells 
in the province of Magallanes would remain under government monopoly. A 50% 

tax on profits would have to be paid to the government in dollars. 









The administration's fight against inflation was slowed by the 25% wage 
increase in October and by the drop in copper prices. Austerity measures in 
force since the beginning of the year have slowed but not stopped the price 

rise. At the present rate, the cost-of-living-index rise for 1956 is likely 
to be 50%, as compared with 75% in 1955. 












As a result of the elimination of multiple exchange rates and the es- 
tablishment of a free rate for all trade and most payments, there has been a 
marked improvement in the nation's foreign exchange position. However, the 
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value of the peso in relation to other currencies has dropped since the in- 
auguration of the free markets. The controlled rate has slipped from 490 to 
520 pesos to the dollar. The "brokers' rate" has dropped to 605 Increased 
costs of living are due in part to the higher cost of articles purchased 
abroad at the new fluctuating exchange rate. The aim is to achieve a real- 
istic level of exchange which can be supported over a long-range period. 
Experts agree that the government must stop the rise in prices in order to 
accomplish that end. 














The Secretary General of the United Nations requested on November 20 
that Chile send a military contingent to the United Nations police force in 
Egypt. Police in Santiago took energetic measures to quell an anti-Israel 
demonstration Leftist party leaders were assured by Osvaldo Sainte Marie, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, that Chile wishes to see peace restored in 
Egypt by all possible measures The Popular Socialist party demanded that 
the government place itself at the side of the "victim of aggression," Egypt 
Chile has agreed to issue immigration permits to "an adequate number" of 
Hungarian refugees. 














A committee of five deputies is studying Radical party charges against 
President Carlos Ibanez; observers predict that the "political trial" of the 
President will fail Gen. Eduardo Yanez Zabala was sworn in as new minister 
of Public Works, replacing Adalberto Fernandez. Chile and India have signed 
a trade agreement, one of the first to be completed by India with a Western 

Hemisphere country 














A report on "University facility requirements to meet the technical and 
scientific needs of Chile" was prepared by Ralph A. Krause of Stanford Research 
Institute, and submitted to the Council of Rectors of Chile. Krause pointed 
out that Chilean universities must meet the country's technical and scientific 
needs by relating their plans and programs to immediate national requirements. 























RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Possibly the most serious problem confronting the harassed Aramburu 
government in November was labor. Faced with strikes and intermittent work 
stoppages, the government declared all strikes illegal, and made police and 
military units available to prevent picketing and to ensure the right of 
entry to employees desiring to work. In spite of the seemingly stern 
measures, demonstrations and stoppages continued. The right to strike was 
vociferously defended by democratic labor leaders who had won office in the 
union elections which began in October. They found echo in the remarks of 
George Meany, A.F.L.-C.1.0. president visiting Buenos Aires on a good will 
tour, that any government which unnecessarily limits the right to strike is 
oppressive. The leaders admitted that there might be Communist agitators at 
work in the unions, but they insisted that the government was fooling itself 
if it refused to believe that the unions were now pursuing legitimate 
objectives. 


On November 11, the typographical workers carried out their October 
threat to strike, and Argentina found itself without newspapers. Shortly 
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afterwards, the metal-working unions called for a general strike, which, while 
not completely effective, tied up the most important industrial plants. By 
month's end industrialists appeared willing to agree to union wage demands, 
but only if industries were permitted to increase prices accordingly. 


On November 24, the leaders of the typographical workers agreed to allow 
newspaper and printing plant owners to enter into individual contracts rather 
than await an industry-wide settlement. Newspaper publishers, who had been 
willing to meet the union demands, acted immediately and papers began appear- 
ing on the 25th. Other printing establishments not willing to agree to union 
terms remained closed. 


As a result of the increasing number of agreements negotiated by col- 
lective bargaining or decided by the Ministry of Labor's arbitration tribunal, 
nearly half of Argentina's 4 million union workers had received wage increases. 
The inevitable corollary of rising prices was not long in appearing. Retail 
price increases of up to 50% were reported on many consumer items not strictly 
regulated by price control as are basic food commodities. 


A wave of rumors swept the country as a result of the news drought caused 
by the printers’ strike. By November 24, the government was apparently so 
seriously alarmed that Aramburu had to reassure the people by radio that his 
regime would live up to all its promises. Army Minister Gen. Arturo Ossorio 
Arana joined the battle against rumors by repeating several times a short 
broadcast declaring that the promise of national elections would be fulfilled 
during the last quarter of 1957. 


A running debate growing out of the September speech by retired Gen. Luis 
Rodolfo GonzAlez in which he attacked the "Prussianization" of the Argentine 
Army (H.A.R., IX: p. 445) waxed hot during November. Nearly every Argentine 
paper printed a defense of the Army by ex-Chief of Staff Roberto Tom4s Dalton, 
now Ambassador to Peru, in which he denied that the Army had totalitarian 
leanings by citing its role in the overthrow of Perén. Shortly after, Germinal 
Basso, ex-rector of the National University of Cuyo, made public a rebuttal of 
Dalton's defense. Basso pointed out that a military coup in which Dalton 
participated 26 years ago had halted the constitutional evolution of the 
country. He was referring to-the coup led by Gen. José Félix Uriburu which 
ousted Radical President Hipdélito Irigoyen in 1930. Dalton and other Army 
leaders were also criticized by Basso for their part in repressing the a- 
bortive 1951 revolt against Perén. Still later in the month Arturo Mathov, a 
leader of the Unionista faction of the Radical party, was challenged to duels 
by several generals who claimed he had impugned their dedication to the revo- 
lution in a political speech. 


Meanwhile some generals were the targets of official censure. On 
November 22, Gen. Guillermo Alonso was replaced as Chief of Staff by Gen. Luis 
Carlos Bucetti, a strong supporter of Aramburu. Gen. Francisco José Zerda, 
who had reportedly asked that Army Minister Ossorio Arana resign, was removed 
as Commander in Chief, and Ossorio Arana, who retired from the Army in Septem- 
ber, took over command of the Army as a civilian in addition to his duties as 
Army Minister. Several other changes involving commands of important Army 
units were made before the end of November. In some cases generals were re- 
placed by officers of lower rank, which led diplomats to observe that the 
colonels had outmaneuvered the generals. Five provincial garrison commands 
formerly held by generals went to colonels belonging to the group of younger 
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officers known as the "guerrillas,'' who have long insisted that genuine 
authority in the Army should belong to those most active in Perén's overthrow 
Incidentally, earlier dispatches referred to the younger officers' group as 
the "guerrillas," bands of fighters, but later releases used the word 
"sorilas,'' which seemed to have given the term a zoological twist. Apparent], 
this was to be interpreted as the "young Turks." 


Also on November 22 Generals Leon Justo Bengoa and Juan José Uranga, the 
Lonardistas who have been championed by the right-wing Catholic Nationalists 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 396), were arrested in what appeared to be cloak and dagger 
circumstances. Along with several others they were surprised by military 
personnel who became suspicious of cars full of people parked outside the 
Palermo Army barracks in Buenos Aires. Bengoa and Uranga were said to be 
armed, but the nature of their conspiratorial activity was not revealed. The 
government took pains to emphasize that the Bengoa-Uranga incident had no 
connection with the Army shakeup. Widespread rumors held that most of the 
purged officers were jailed, but this was denied by Army spokesmen who said 
that the changes were made amicably for the good of the service. In spite of 
the official air of cordiality, many observers felt that the Army changes 
presaged a cabinet shuffle, but at month's end the Cabinet remained unchanged 
save that Alberto Mercier was named interim Minister after Labor Minister 
Horacio Aguirre Legaretta suffered a heart attack. 


A less sensational development in the Army was the departure for the 
United States of 90 junior officers. The group, headed by Superior War 
College director Gen. Radl Tassi, was to visit U.S. installations and study 
U.S. Army techniques. The trip was part of a program designed to "democra- 
tize"' the Argentine Army which had long been German-trained. There has been 
little cooperation between the Argentine and the U.S. armies in the past, but 
recently U.S. Army training films have been widely used by the Argentine 
service. Speculation that Argentina was preparing to seek a bilateral mili- 
tary pact with the U.S. arose, but the official attitude that cooperation in 
hemispheric defense was assured by the existing inter-American defense system 
remained unchanged. 


Strong objection to the late October announcement that a constitutional 
assembly elected by proportional representation was to be convened prior to 
holding general elections came from two sources not usually in agreement. 

The Radical party elements supporting Arturo Frondizi insisted that general 
elections should come first. Azul y Blanco, the right-wing Catholic Nation- 
alist weekly, held that the assembly would mean the end of the revolution. 
The main reason for opposition seemed to be the fear of delaying the national 
elections. What system of proportional representation would be used also 
promised to become a major issue in the assembly question since some quarters 
feared that typical Latin splintering would result in a body unable to agree 
on anything, and the consequent indecision would be an open invitation for 
the continuance of military government. 





Many political leaders were doubtful concerning the probabilities for 
elections in 1957 because the government had yet to issue enabling decree- 
laws to implement the call for an assembly. On the other hand, while visit- 
ing Mexico and the U.S., Michel Torino, publisher of the daily El Intransi- 
gente of Salta, declared that both the assembly and the general elections 
would be held in 1957. 

















The National Consultative Committee, the advisory group made up of repre- 
sentatives from the major parties, made news again after several months of 
virtual eclipse. Constituted under Lonardi just after Perén's fall, the 
Committee played a part in the ouster of Lonardi in November 1955, by resign- 
ing en masse, and greatly strengthened Aramburu by resuming its function under 
him (H.A.R., VIII p. 528-9). In the interim, the Committee, typified by 
some as Congress in microcosm, served Aramburu as a sounding board since its 
multi-party character reflected a cross-section of current opinion. He regu- 
larly asked the Committee its views on prospective policies, but squabbles 
rising out of differences reduced its influence. The election proposals, 
particularly the constituent assembly, pushed the Committee to the fore when 
Aramburu requested that it draft laws to regulate the election of the assembly. 
Prolonged and apparently vitriolic debate centered on the issue of represen- 
tation. Radicals split three ways and, unlike the other parties, declined 

to endorse proportional representation. They apparently could not agree on 
how the proportion for each faction should be determined. 


















Oscar Alende of the Frondizista faction, critical of the government, 
resigned from the Committee, but later decided to remain. Miguel Angel 
Zavala Ortiz of the Unionista faction, favorable to the government, resigned 
and could not be convinced to return. Two Partido Demécrata (Conservative) 
members resigned because during the debates previous Conservative governments 
were severely criticized, but withdrew their resignations. The debates 
served to bring the issues to the public, but it still remained for the 
Provisional Government to decree the manner in which proportional represen- 
tation was to be handled. 










Federal Judge Luis Botet who was given the job of deciding which parties 
met the conditions of "democratic tendencies" embodied in the October decree- 
law governing political parties refused the Communist party status under the 
law. Characterizing the party as a totalitarian tool, he said the fiction 
that Communist parties were independent had been patently exposed by events 
in Hungary Under Botet's ruling the party, which had enjoyed legal status 
for 38 years, was prohibited from campaigning in any way as well as from 
offering candidates in any election. While this decision denied the party 
electoral participation, it did not outlaw it. Nevertheless many Communists 
were arrested, headquarters séarched, anti-Communist demonstrations were 
widespread and rumors flew that Aramburu would sever relations with Moscow. 
It was expected that all parties would shortly apply for formal recog- 
nition under the law, and no doubt existed concerning decisions in the cases 
of the parties formally established prior to Perén's fall. There was some 
question, however, concerning the acceptability of the right wing Catholic 
Nationalist group headed by Mario Amadeo, ex-Foreign Minister under Lonardi. 
Doubt also existed that the new Partido Nacionalista formed by Vicente Solano 
Lima, former Conservative party leader who bolted when the national committee 
censured his advocacy of amnesty for Peronistas (H.A.R., IX: p. 397), would 
be granted recognition. Many quarters continued to suspect that Solano Lima 
and Amadeo were actually working together. Cipriano Reyes' Labor party was 
given recognition, but three minor leftist groups were not. The Independent 
Civic party (Civica Independiente), a new group headed by former Industry 
Minister Alvaro Carlos Alzogaray, expected to be given recognition. Inter- 
est attaches to this group because it advocates the immediate abandonment of 
all economic controls by the government. Alzogaray was shuffled out of the 
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Cabinet in the June reorganization along with Finance Minister Julio Alizén 
Garcia because they consistently opposed the economic controls considered 
necessary to combat inflation (H.A.R., IX: p. 306). 





















Later in the month Judge Botet submitted his resignation, which the 
government refused to accept. His reasons were not made public, but he was 
thought to feel that the recently established Committee for the Defense of 
Democracy overlapped his jurisdiction in determining which parties were fit 
for political participation. The Committee, headed by Luis M. Bullrich, an 
Independent Catholic member of the Consultative Committee, was empowered to 
label anti-democratic groups as Communist, pro-Communist, Communist- 
infiltrated, or totalitarian. It was generally believed that Botet would 
continue his duties since he had threatened to resign previously as a form of 
protest, but had never actually resigned. 





























On November 9 the Radical party began its national convention in 
Tucuman with hopes of healing the long-standing three-way rift. The Frondi- 
zistas, most numerous faction, swept leader Arturo Frondizi along with 
Alejandro Gémez into the nomination for President and Vice President, but at 
the cost of a possible irremedial split. Prior to the convention, the left- 
wing Frondizistas were confident that the centrist Sabattinistas would side 
with them in going ahead with the nomination of a presidential ticket and in 
opposing the convocation of a constitutional assembly before the national 
elections. There was little hope that the right-wing Unionistas, who favored 
having constitutional reform precede elections, and were not opposed to their 
delay, would go along with either. However, the other factions withdrew their 
70 delegates, protesting that the Frondizistas were manipulating the con- 
vention. The 134 Frondizista delegates nominated their slate, approved 
participation in the organization of a constitutional convention with a 
reservation opposing charter reform before electing a new government, and laid 
plans for starting an immediate campaign. 





Ricardo Balbin, Frondizi's running-mate in 1951, along with others who 
wanted the convention to postpone nominating a presidential slate in favor of 
perfecting plans to elect delegates to the constitutional assembly, appealed 
to Frondizi to renounce his candidacy and submit to direct party primaries. 
Zavala Ortiz branded the convention as fraudulent, and called for the coa- 
lescence of all anti-Frondizistas How successful efforts to build a unified 
group based on opposition to Frondizi would be remained uncertain, but the 
prospects were favorable for a Radical party split in two rather than in 
three or more pieces. 





The Provisional Government took a long stride toward solution of the 
state lands problem. Much rural and urban land in Argentina is settled, but 
the occupants could not get title under previous regulations. A recent law 
allowed the land to be sold to present occupants who could prove habitual 
residence and active development of the property. In the case of rural lands 
the price would be determined on the basis of location and productivity, and 
provisions were made to allow sale of such lands only to bona fide farmers. 
Urban state lands would be sold according to their real value. In no case 
could the lands be sold to joint-stock companies, employees of government 
agencies administering the lands, or to speculators. 
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The new land law was probably connected in part with plans to stimulate 
immigration of agriculturists from Europe and Jewish and French farmers from 
North Africa, since it would set a precedent for the acquisition of title to 
public lands. Failure to assure firm title was a principal cause for the 
failure of Perén's immigration schemes (H.A.R., IX: p. 497). Plans for 
agricultural immigration moved forward on November 11 when the Interior 
Minister agreed to expedite the movement of 57 Sephardic Jewish families from 
North Africa. Argentina will cooperate with the United Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Service (HIAS), a U.S.-supported Jewish migration organization. The HIAS 
representative, Israel Jacobson, assured the Argentine Government that HIAS 
would endeavor to select immigrants who wanted to settle in rural areas. 
Argentina was concerned about the problem of immigrants who might avoid rural 
areas and add to crowded city populations, since the present government would 
find it difficult to force people to stay on the farm and still maintain a 
democratic framework of government. 




















URUGUAY 










The Foreign Ministry was urged by unanimous vote of the Senate to study 
the desirability of breaking diplomatic relations with Russia. Senator 
Vicente Chiarino of the Catholic Unién Civica party led the Senate in 
severely scoring the Soviet invasion of Hungary. Nacionalista Herrerista 
party Senator Eduardo Haedo read a party declaration citing the English and 
French seizure of Port Said as equally condemnable. However, the Senate 
majority rejected the charge, declaring that the two cases were entirely 
different. In the United Nations, Uruguay's representative Juan J. Carbajal 
Victorica likewise attacked the Soviet intervention in Hungary and called for 
a U.N. investigation. 
















Uruguayan students and members of the Hungarian colony in Montevideo 
assaulted the Russian Embassy and Consulate and the headquarters of the 
Communist party, where preparations were being made to celebrate the 1917 
Revolution. Police detachments succeeded in protecting the embassy and party 
headquarters. However, soon after midnight on November 7, the consulate was 
invaded by some 200 demonstrators, who destroyed furnishings and partially 
burned the building. The mob, which was armed with stones and sticks, 
carried placards that read "Down with Communism" and "Freedom for Hungary," 
and shouted "Assassins" and "Down with Communism." Soviet Minister Sergei S. 
Mihailovic vigorously protested the mob action to Foreign Minister Francisco 


Gamarra. 














George Meany and his party of U.S. labor leaders on a good will tour of 
Latin America, warned in Montevideo against the acceptance of Communist or 
Fascist offers of collaboration. He presumably was referring to recent 
flirtations by Russia, Czechoslovakia and Red China with Uruguay (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 258). Meanwhile, the $14 million trade negotiations with Red China 
were reportedly deadlocked. The ''New China'' news agency announced, however, 
that China would import $3.6 million in wool tops from Uruguay. 








Alberto Guani, a former Vice President and Foreign Minister, died at the 
age of 79. Guani had also served as Ambassador to the League of Nations and 
to France. As Foreign Minister at the beginning of World War II, he ordered 
out of Montevideo harbor the German pocket battleship "Graf von Spee,'' whose 
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crew then scuttled her. In recent years, Guani did not participate in public 
life. 











An almost balanced budget for 1957 of $170 million passed the Senate and 
was sent to the Chamber of Deputies Uruguayan flaxseed production for 1956- 
57 was estimated at one-third higher than the previous year. Flaxseed expor- 
tation is prohibited, but linseed oil is sold, chiefly to the Netherlands, 
Italy and Czechoslovakia. 












































PARAGUAY 


The dictatorship of Gen. Alfredo Stroessner reportedly survived another 
conspiracy in November. The Chief of Police of Asuncién, Maj. Ramén Duarte 
Vera, announced that the government had uncovered a plot to attack an army 
barracks and to assassinate leaders of the government and of the ruling 
Colorado party on November 4. The government named as conspirators the 
following retired army officers: Gen. Eduardo Torreani Viera, Gen. Paulo 
Entola, Gen. Rafael Franco, Col. Juan Manuel Garay, Col. Alfredo Ramos, 

Col. Pantaleén Gonzalez Yegros, Capt. Bartolomé Araujo, along with three 
naval captains: Javier Ayala, Sigredo Ayala, and Sindulfo Barreto. 


Gen. Franco, head of Paraguay's Febrerista party, flew to Asuncién from 
exile in Montevideo "to discuss the political future of Paraguay with Presi- 
dent Stroessner'' and to request a general amnesty. He was immediately 
deported to Puerto Elsa, Argentina, on alighting. Orlando Rojas, Febrerista 
party member also exiled in Montevideo, accused the government of inventing 
the conspiracy charges to prevent Franco from staying in Asuncién. Interior 
Minister Edgar Insfrdn replied that Franco had been duly informed earlier 
that he was not welcome in Asuncién. Safe conduct to leave the country was 
granted to 43 other members of the Febrerista party who had taken refuge in 
embassies. A wave of arrests swept Paraguay, and several thousand oppo- 
sitionist suspects were said to have been jailed. 


Kaiser Engineers International, Inc., of Oakland, California, was 
awarded a $1.3 million contract for waterworks construction in Asuncién. 
Construction was scheduled to begin in December and to be completed in two 
years. Camilo Menezes, a Brazilian government engineer, and a group of 
Brazilian technicians are making a six-month geological and topographic 
study on the frontier zone rivers Acaray and Alto Parand with a view toward 
harnessing their falls for water power. Bids are expected in Brazil in 1957 
for the construction of a hydroelectric plant to supply electric power to 
parts of both Brazil and Paraguay. Paraguay bought four U.S. cargo planes to 
be used for transporting frozen meat to Chile. 


BRAZIL 


President Juscelino Kubitschek finally acted to recapture the initiative 
from the two groups which were threatening his leadership: on the one hand 
Carlos Lacerda and the Lantern Club, and on the other War Minister and politi- 
cal rival Gen. Henrique Teixeira Lott and the November Front (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 500). Kubitschek closed both groups as subversive and penalized 
several armed forces officers for violating a ban on participation in politics. 
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Kubitschek "appeared to weaken somewhat the position of Lott, whose alleged 
political ambitions were at the center of a two-week politico-military 


" 


crisis,'' wrote Tad Szulc in the New York Times. 





Early in the month, Kubitschek hailed Eisenhower's re-election, as did 
most of the Brazilian press Correio da Manha hoped Eisenhower would imple- 
ment in 1957 his Good Partner policy. Lacerda in his fribuna da Imprensa 
criticized Eisenhower and the U.S. Department of State for their handling of 
the Suez and Hungarian crises and for continuing to support so many Latin 
American dictators Lacerda branded the State Department in these terms: 
"tool of U.S. trusts, proponent of phony non-interventionism, cowardly be- 
trayer of democratic forces, guilty of incompetence and superficiality in 
Latin America." 





The rise of political fronts around the persons of Lacerda, Lott and 
defeated 1955 presidential candidate Juarez Tavora threatened the existence 
of the regular political parties and resulted from their being fragmented 
and impractical, declared Correio da Manha This influential daily recalled 
another Latin land, Italy, whose Catholics were disorganized and whose split 
and ineffective parties were destroyed in 1922 by the superparty Fascist 
movement . 





Most of the Brazilian press approved Kubitschek's closing of the two 
fronts, which were called by Correio da Mamha "focuses of subversion of the 
left and right."' Many vainly hoped that Lott would be angry enough to resign. 
Widespread annoyance with Lott stemmed from his performance on the first anni- 
versary of the coup of November 11, 1955, which he had staged to frustrate an 
alleged plot to prevent the inauguration of Kubitschek and Vice President Joao 
Goulart Lott at that time ousted Acting President Carlos Luz, prevented 
President Joao Café Filho from returning to office on recovering from a heart 
attack, and installed congressional leader Nereu Ramos as Acting President to 
insure the Kubitschek-Goulart inauguration. Lott has since become impatient 
with Kubitschek's leadership In the anniversary ceremony, Lott accepted a 
costly golden sword from Goulart and many other orators before a crowd of 
perhaps 6,000 in front of the massive War Ministry Lott in his speech 
appeared to be loyal to Kubitschek and civilismo (civilian control), but 
columnists observed that the November Front like all political movements must 
be judged by works not words. Goulart scandalized Catholics by terming the 
ceremony "communion between the Army and labor, united by the spirit of 
nationalism." 





Lott's playing politics with the Communist-infiltrated November Front 
and his speech struck O Globo as "deplorable for a man of moral stature, a 
practicing Catholic, and Brazil's War Minister.'' Correio da Manha saw the 
“astute, dangerous demagog"’ Goulart seeking to grow politically in Lott's 
shadow. Others noted that a large segment of the Brazilian Labor party, 
including gatichos from Rio Grande do Sul like former deputy Rui Ramos, began 
to suggest Oswaldo Aranha as Goulart's successor in the party presidency. 
Still others played the "dangerous game" of proposing Lott as labor's politi- 
cal savior and Brazil's next President. Such talk seemed premature if 
Kubitschek is to fill out his term, which runs through 1960. 








Lt. Col. Nemo Canabarro, chief organizer of the November Front and the 
sword ceremony for Lott, was cut down to size by Kubitschek with a 20-day 
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jail sentence, imposed by Gen. Ciro Espfrito Santo Cardoso for illegally 
politicking. Canabarro was named to Lott's staff after a complicated caree; 
marked by 19 months in a Brazilian military prison for complicity in the 
November 1935 Communist revolt, followed by service with a Communistic 
brigade in Loyalist Spain. In 1950, Canabarro published anti-Communist 
writings and was reinstated in the Army, notoriously soft toward rebels and 
extremists like all branches of the Brazilian Government. 


Canabarro was jailed for telling the Rio weekly Manchete alarming alle- 
gations about rifts in the Armed Forces and advising that Lott's faction must 
“utterly crush the subversive faction."' Canabarro claimed his November Front 
would, like Vargas' movement, last 25 years and might become a political party 
built around Lott, whom he hailed as a second Vargas destined to lead "a vast 
process of transformations."' No present party can give Brazil "true popular 
democracy,'' that would be as new as Communism in 1917 and Fascism in 1922, 
Canabarro told Manchete. He denied favoring a dictatorship by Lott before 
1960. Canabarro showed his leftist leanings by denouncing those who would 
welcome "foreign capital under the pretext of speeding our development, but 
really to join Tory Brazilian capitalists in robbing our riches." He added 
that these elements "are behind the attempted coups and have subversive 
allies in the Armed Forces who must not merely be pacified but must be 
utterly crushed.'' He claimed 3 million workers are ready to receive arms to 
prevent any coup. The ambitious colonel had been unable to find a publisher 
for his 500-page manuscript entitled Evolution and Sociology, in which he 
reportedly opposed capitalism and Communism equally, and favored land and 
credit reforms and nationalization of resources. Finally, Canabarro charged 
certain civilian and military groups with trying to create bad blood between 
Lott and Gen. Zenébio da Costa, who is courted by some oppositionists as 
their potential strong man 








The two-day house arrest of Gen. Tavora by Kubitschek and Lott for po- 
litical declarations irritated oppositionists and disturbed many moderates 
who felt it was proper for the former presidential candidate to talk politics 
after retiring from the army. During his house arrest TAvora was visited by 
many reporters and oppositionists belonging to his Renovation Front. 

Gen. Floriano Peixoto Keller and Adm. José E. Vieira were put under 24-hour 
house arrest for political statements. The Navy Minister felt it necessary 
to deny that there had been an "Admirals Manifesto" against the November 
Front, and the Air Force Minister made a similar denial in answer to press 
and radio rumors. Lott cancelled his trip to Sao Paulo, where he was to be 
made an honorary citizen. However, he failed to disavow the November Front's 
program, embarrassing to the President. Correio da Manha asked, "Who will 


arrest Lott for politicking?" 





Kubitschek's firm action and his broadcast warning that he would toler- 
ate no more agitation such as has harassed him since he took office on 
January 31 led to rumors that he planned to rule under a state of siege. 

This he denied. Federal Police Chief Col. Felisberto Batista Teixeira said 
he had evidence of Communist infiltration of the November Front. Lott met 
with the Army high command, a rare and serious occurrence. Some suggested 
that Kubitschek also close the Anti-Communist Front of Adm. Carlos Penna- 
Botto. On November 27, anniversary of the 1935 Communist barracks revolt, 
Kubitschek broadcast a nationwide appeal for constructive civilian patriotism 
and military discipline. He promised to suppress sterile rancors and politi- 
cal passions which discredit Brazil abroad 
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The President continued his policy of leaving many thousands of govern- 
ment sinecures vacant and of encouraging foreign investments, especially in 
industries. In line with the latter, he spent two days in Sao Paulo dedi- 
cating the German DKW-Vemag branch auto factory. Governor Janio Quadros, 
after hours of political discussion with Kubitschek, unenthusiastically 
accompanied him to several factory inaugurations in Sao Paulo, declining to 
participate in the speech-making. Pressed, Quadros said he had expressed his 
views in a speech early in the month. It was pessimistic about the national 
situation. Seeing Quadros' coolness, Kubitschek made few references to the 
governor in his speeches. Quadros' glumness may have been due partly to 
Kubitschek's conferring with their arch-foe Adhemar de Barros on congressional 
support from the Partido Socialista Popular. Early in the month, Quadros 
emerged surprisingly strong from political squabbles which seemed serious. 

His cuts in the budget of the University of Sao Paulo led to a general outcry 
and the resignation of Rector Alipio Correia Neto, a laborite The Secretary 
of Transport and the director of the state-owned Sorocabana Railway quit. 
Their party, the Brazilian Labor party, along with two opposition parties, 
threatened to break with Quadros. The wily governor managed to patch up most 
of the rifts. The Sao Paulo press continued to eulogize Quadros for balancing 
the 1957 budget and delaying state pay raises. 


Communists made serious gains in the labor movement in Sao Paulo state in 
1956, winning control of the big State Federation of Textile Workers and the 
Metal Workers Union of Sao Paulo city. This was reported by Prof. Robert J. 
Alexander, expert on Latin American labor at Rutgers, in Hemispherica, bulletin 
of the Inter-American Council for Democracy of New York. Communist leader 
Lufs Carlos Prestes was variously reported in Sao Paulo state as too cleverly 
hidden to be caught or as ill and under police surveillance. Anger at local 
Communists because of the Soviet assault on Hungary resulted in a popular 
raid in Itabuna, State of Rio de Janeiro, on the branch office of Rio's 
Communist daily Imprensa Popular. The police let the mob sack the premises. 
Opposition Deputy Armando Falcao promised before Congress adjourns on Decem- 
ber 15 to reintroduce a bill pigeonholed years ago under Vargas to purge the 
government and Armed Forces of Communists 








Brazilian and foreign businessmen hoped vainly throughout November that 
Kubitschek would ask Congress to: permit private capital to seek oil in view 
of the disappointing record of Petrobras during 1956. Only a trickle flowed 
from the mere 35 wells drilled in the year. Senator Assis Chateaubriand's 
press chain, Correio da Manha and various pro-business dailies in Sao Paulo 
urged Kubitschek to remind Congress and the military that national security 
and progress demand more oil than Petrobras can furnish. Visao, the 
American-owned magazine of management, heard that Brazilian businessmen were 
impatient with the "stagnant political and petroleum situation," and with 
resistance by the railroad unions to reorganization of the sick railways, 
grossly overstaffed with political appointees. Special interest groups kept 
pressing Congress and obdurate Finance Minister José Alkmin to end "exchange 
confiscation.'' Alkmin claimed he would continue policies which benefit 
Brazil rather than just coffee, cacao and cotton growers and the army of 
middlemen who boost prices and handicap Brazilian conipetition in world 
markets. The non-industrial states apparently had a justified complaint that 
the Bank of Brazil grants excessive credits and favors to Rio and Sao Paulo, 
according to Vis&o. 





The November 30 deadline on the 1957 budget was met by Congress only 
after Alkmin reportedly bribed certain congressmen with the right to import 
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new cars, charged Tribuna da Imprensa. No one else seemed surprised. Othe: 
papers noted a harmful lack of party leadership in Congress. The National 
Democratic Union (U.D.N.) hit the majority for steamroller tactics on fisca] 
bills which greatly increased excise taxes and the single petroleum products 
tax on which transportation improvements depend, claiming they would spur 
inflation. ’ 














Leslie Warren of the Christian Science Monitor described his entangle- 
ment in the redtape-tied "jungles of Brazilian bureaucracy" in trying to 
locate a non-existent 1956 federal government directory. Warren was shunted 
through a maze of offices only to learn at last that the directory might 
appear in 1958. Warren said Brazii's progress is slowed by "an overgrown, 
costly corps of public workers who Brazilians and foreigners alike claim are 
inefficient, get in one another's way, cause vital undertakings to bog down in 
paper work, stifle initiative, and fray nerves." 









































The proposed new federal capital, Brasilia, on the attractive plateau of 
Goids with its ideal climate, was the subject of a cover story in Visado and 
of the doctoral dissertation of city planner Hollister Kent, representative 
in Brazil of Donald J. Belcher & Associates of Ithaca, New York, who helped 
Brazil choose the site To escape the heat and hassles of Rio, Kubitschek 
visited the wilderness site of Brasflia and designated the location of the 
temporary presidential palace, a hotel for 300, a chapel, and an airport. 
Brasflia has captured the imagination of millions who, oblivious to Brazil's 
paucity of good soils, dream of a westward movement like that in the United 
States. Roads and railroads must be extended to Brasflia. Kubitschek's 
friend during the heavy construction in 1942-45 in Belo Horizonte, Oscar 
Niemeyer, a Communist, quarrelled with others of Brazil's world-famed archi- 
tects and planners over terms of the competition to plan Brasilia 


Communists and ultranationalists are causing unrest by exploiting 
problems arising out of rapid population increase and soil depletion, warned 
Correio da Manha. The population explosion in all Latin America is provoking 
an already precarious social and economic situation which foreign investments 
could alleviate, wrote the leading Rio daily Yet extremists block vital 
capitalistic aid in raising productivity. They keep Brazil in economic 
colonialism which serves Communist aims. "The government should patriotically 
inform public opinion on these issues instead of capitulating to false nation- 
alists."' Correio da Manh@ concluded, "This country will have 100 million 
people by 1999. It can well be the Russia or China of this continent." 





It took most of November for Congress to act on the U.N. appeal for 500 
soldiers for the Suez police force. First legislation had to be passed 
permitting it. At month's end Brazil was ready to send 500 men if they were 
still needed. Kubitschek gave $30,000 for Hungarian relief and authorized 
entry of 3,000 Hungarian freedom fighters as immigrants. Brazil urged in the 
U.N. General Assembly that every nation have one or two military units ready 
to send abroad on U.N. police duty. In addition, Brazil supported an open 
canal policy for Suez, but suggested that the Panama Canal is on a different 
basis from that of the Suez. Brazil's responsible leaders regarded the Suez 
crisis, unlike Korea in 1950-52, as meriting solid support of U.N. member 
States. Brazil considered itself the undisputed leader of the 20-nation 
Latin American bloc in the U.N., a quarter of the membership. U.S.-trained 
economist José Garrido Torres was a top planner of the November conference 
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in Santiago, Chile, of the Economic Commission for Latin America (CEPAL). 
Brazilian delegates discussed ways to win markets for manufactures in Spanish 
America. The Ambassador to the 0.A.S., veteran diplomat Fernando Lobo, was 
the third Brazilian to become chairman of the council of the organization, 
for a one-year term 











Brazilian labor leaders welcomed a 10-man good-will mission led by A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. president George Meany, vice-presidents 0. A. Knight and David Dubinsky, 
and Inter-American representative Serafino Romualdi. Labor Minister Parsifal 
Barroso and American Embassy labor attaché Irving Salert had the cooperation 
of Vice President Goulart and of Deocleciano Hollanda Cavalcanti, president of 
the National Confederation of Industrial Workers, Fausto Cardoso, president 

of the National Confederation of Commercial Workers, and Sindulfo Azevedo 
Pequeno, president of the Land Transportation Workers, in entertaining the 

U.S. -laborites. They were received by Kubitschek, Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs, 
and Rio's Jaime Cardinal Camara. Meany blasted Soviet treachery in Hungary 

and said the Latin American republics must make democracy work and recognize 
labor's role. Lacerda published in his daily an open letter to Meany on 
labor's plight under "self-seeking government stooges and gangsters."' 

















Nelson A. Rockefeller's International Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC) 
formed a development company in Sao Paulo--Empreendimento e Administracao 

IBEC. It has diversified "open-end mutual funds" and branches in Rio and 
Porto Alegre to furnish financial administration and guidance to Brazilian, 
U.S. and European enterprises. It is headed by Richard S. Aldrich. 















Sao Paulo city and state governments and industrialists are expected to 
continue supporting the program of training social scientists at the Escola 
de Sociologia e Poiitica under industrialist Ciro Berlinck. For over a 
decade the school has been served by sociologist Donald Pierson, recently 

on a year's furlough in the U.S. for health. The latest of many U.S. visit- 
ing professors is Purdue University economist Jay W. Wiley 












To protect its vast interests, the Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co. 
of Toronto became a Brazilian company in a ceremony in Catete Palace. It is 
Canada's largest overseas investment, over $700 million. "The Light," as it 
is known in Brazil's industrial heartland, may join the American & Foreign 
Power Co. and the Brazilian Government in creating a gigantic power dam at 
Furnas on the Rio Grande between Minas Gerais and Sao Paulo. The plan was 
announced by Ambassador Ernani Amaral Peixoto at the World Trade Center in 
Boston headed by Rufus F. Hale Amaral Peixoto then told the Latin American 
Center of Boston University, directed by Dr. Thomas W. Palmer, Jr., that 
large-scale U.S.-Brazilian economic partnership can be mutually profitable. 
















Over 500 foreign firms invested in Brazil in January-October 1956, 
wrote Walter H. Diamond, editor of McGraw-Hill's American Letter (which has 
a Brazilian edition). His report, entitled Brazilian Taxes and Business 
Organization, was published by Matthew Bender & Co. in New York to meet the 
inquiries of U.S., European and Japanese companies planning plants in Brazil. 
Diamond marveled at this trend "despite exchange crisis after crisis and 
untold problems that never appear to be solved. Brazil still remains the 
world's leading candidate for foreign capital." Diamond learned from 1,000 
U.S. companies considering overseas expansion that only Canada topped Brazil 
as a choice. Over 250 U.S. companies now have direct investments in Brazil, 
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worth $1,200 million, 83 entering Brazil since 1953. U.S. companies or indi- 
viduals with substantial capital in Brazil are listed in a 30-page pamphlet 
published at $2 by the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Washington. 















Brazil's exportable coffee crop was estimated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at 12.7 million bags in November compared with 15.5 million bags 
in July out of a world export harvest in 1956-57 of 36.5 million. Senator 
Assis Chateaubriand and Real Aerovias sponsored a visit to Washington and New 
York of 57 coffee planters and exporters of Sao Paulo. The exchange remained 
favorable to Brazil in November, averaging about 66 cruzeiros per dollar. 































U.S.-Brazilian ties seemed cordial during the month as shown by the 
following developments. Despite nationalistic and Communistic outcries, Brazi| 
began studying the U.S. request for a tracking station for long-range guided 
missiles on the island of Fernando de Noronha, 225 miles off Brazil's Bulge. 
Howard R. Cottam, 46, long an agricultural attaché in Europe, was getting his 
bearings as the new Point IV director in Brazil. The research and publications 
on Bahia of Columbia University social anthropologist Charles Wagley and his 
aides were hailed. The Explorers Club of New York joined the Brazilian 
Congress in nominating Marshall Candido M. Rondon, 91, for the Nobel Peace 
Prize for his lifetime work of pacifying and integrating Brazil's 150,000 
remaining selva Indians. Rondon's biography by Esther de Viveiros is to be 
published in Brazil and the United States. The death at 99 of Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Clarence Tucker, for 61 years "God's Good Neighbor" in Brazil,was mourned in 
both countries. Tucker pioneered Bible Society work and education and social 
welfare institutions, and was decorated as the most beloved foreigner in 
Brazil. 


Brazil celebrated the 50th anniversary of "Father of Flight" Alberto 
Santos-Dumont's pioneer heavier-than-air airplane flight in Paris (220 meters 
in 21 seconds). U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board member James R. Durfee delighted 
Brazil by acknowledging that Santos-Dumont preceded the Wright brothers. He 
flew lighter-than-air dirigibles around Paris as early as 1901. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Reese Wolfe. WHEN THE CREDIT'S LOW, ORDER CHAMPAGNE. Philadelphia. 
Lippincott. 1956. Pp. 223. $3.00. 


In 1927, Reese Wolfe and another Stanford undergraduate decided to spend 
the summer touring the world. They reached Spain and became involved with an 
American promoter who always ordered champagne when, as often happened, his 
credit was low. This book will be appreciated by those who love Stanford 
undergraduates and/or what are described as wacky adventures. Those of us 
who have a serious interest in Spain can only regret that we do not share the 
ability of the ordinary tourist to have a rollicking good time. 
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Tord Wallstrim. A WAYFARER IN CENTRAL AMERICA. New York. Roy Publishers. 
1955. Pp. 192 $4.00. 









Another travelogue written by a newcomer to the area in a chit-chatty 
style devoid of distinction. At first sight, it is hard to understand why 
this book was thought worthy to be translated from Swedish. However, it 

must be admitted that this young Scandinavian travelled around Central 
America and saw regions that even few specialists have visited. Moreover, 

he shows considerable acumen in sizing up the political and social situation 
in the various Central American republics. This book should be read by those 
who believe that life in the tropics is romantic. 
















PERON'S FALL AND THE NEW REGIME. 








Arthur P. Whitaker. ARGENTINE UPHEAVAL. 
New York. Praeger. Pp. 179. $3.50. 








This is the first number in the Foreign Policy Research Institute Series 
published by Praeger for that institute of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor Whitaker, who is well-known as an Argentine specialist, analyzes 
the state of Argentina at the beginning of the Aramburu regime. It is a mono- 
graph which all students of contemporary Latin America should read. Professor 
Whitaker is a member of the International Advisory Board of the Hispanic 
American Report, and he has put the Report to excellent use. 


















Marie No#le Kelly. THIS DELICIOUS LAND PORTUGAL. New York. Pitman. 
n.d.(1956?). Pp. 192 $5.95. 









This book is much better than its title, which may be aimed at modern 
tourists who think more about food than about the cathedrals which were the 
nourishment of Baedeker's tourists. The authoress, who has written success- 
ful guidebooks entitled Turkish Delights (more food) and Mirror to Russia 
(again a feminine title), does indeed discuss Portuguese national dishes, but 
the bulk of her narrative takes us from Lisbon north to Viana do Castelo and 
Bragan¢ga on the Galician border, and then south to Alentejo. Monuments and 
cities provide her with pegs on which to hang appropriate historical and 
artistic information. She writes with the charm of Sacheverell Sitwell but 
without his affectation. She travelled with her husband, with whom she had 
spent two years in Lisbon in the 1920s, when he was attached to the British 
Legation. In preparing her tour, she received the expert guidance of that 
charming gentleman, H. E. Theoténio Pereira, Portuguese Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. The last chapter, devoted to "Salazar: The Man of 
Destiny,"' is naturally very favorable. The book has excellent illustrations 
both black and white and in color, and it is an attractive specimen of the 


printer's art. 
























Dexter Perkins. A HISTORY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. Boston. Little, Brown. 
1955. Pp. 462. $5.00. 











The dust jacket describes this book as "a revision of the definitive 
reference on the great document originally published under the title Hands 
Off: A History of the Monroe Doctrine." Lest anyone with a concern for _ 

style should be puzzled, it should be pointed out that "published" refers to 
"reference" and not.to "document." Certainly the title has been toned down 

to remove the crusading tone which found its silliest expression in Mary Baker 
Eddy's statement: "I believe strictly.in the Monroe Doctrine, in our Consti- 
tution, and in the laws of God."" The word "doctrine" is religiovs in nature, 
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but it is hard to make a religion of Monroism, as the U.S. penetration of 
the Old World abolishes the concept of a God-ordained division of the World 
into two hemispheres. Dexter Perkins has clearly been influenced in this 
revision by Arthur P. Whitaker's The Western Hemisphere Idea (Ithaca, 1954), 
although he does not accept the implication that the Monroe Doctrine has 
become what Hiram Bingham called "an obsolete shibboleth! (Bingham once told 
me that he was regarded as a kind of atheist for using this expression.) 
Perkins has also read Spykman's America's Strategy in World Politics, which 
he mentions in the text (p. 374), but not in the rather careless bibliography. 
He has failed, however, to absorb Spykman's doctrine: that the United States 
is involved in a power expansion of an imperialistic character and that this 
is in the very nature of things. The Monroe Doctrine, followed by the Truman 
doctrine and now the Eisenhower doctrine, should be interpreted not as a gift 
from Sinai, but rather as a simple expression of the expanding power of the 
United States. Perkins fails to do this, although the history of the Monroe 
Doctrine should have been rewritten in this light. This basic criticism is 
more serious than regrets over the author's evident ignorance of the Spanish 
language, as is evident in his use of "Maria," "Ramon," "Jacopo Arbenz,"' 


to mention just a few examples. 


Peter Schmid. BEGGARS ON GOLDEN STOOLS. New York. Praeger. 1956. Pp. 327. 
$5.00. 














This reviewer is tired of travelogues and of books about bullfighting 
for Americans. However, this "report on Latin America" should be exempted 
from these general strictures for several good reasons. It is written by a 
European, and provides a refreshing change from the themes which make up the 
stock-in-trade of American writers on the subject. He refers, for example, 
to the "Monroe Doctrine-rattling U.S.A."" (p. 65), although he is not anti- 
American. The author is a man of distinction, although he is more accustomed 
to holding books than whisky-glasses. A doctor of letters and a leading Swiss 
journalist, he is a Keyserling without pomposity and with a dose of humor; he 
compares with the ordinary travelogue writer as the New York Times does with the 
Daily News or the Mirror. For this same reason his style has an easy dis- 
tinction which is a relief after the determined triviality of the bastard 
heirs of Baedeker who have seduced the traveler from the cathedral to the 
bistro. The quality of Schmid's style carries over into the English trans- 
lation from the German original by Mervyn Savill. The 28 photographs are 
excellent. The author follows the same general itinerary as the Hispanic 
American Report: Mexico, Central America, Gran Colombia, the West Coast, the 
River Plate countries, and Brazil; however, he skips the island republics, 
Venezuela, and Paraguay. Schmid's book is proof that the travelogue could 
once again enjoy the prestige of a respected genre. 











F. J. Wiseman. ROMAN SPAIN. London. Bell. Distributed in the U.S. by 
Macmillan. 1956. Pp. 232. $3.75. 


The British publishing house Bell has made a signal contribution to the 
literature on the Roman world, Olwen Brogan's Roman Gaul being the only book 





now available in English on that subject. The same may be said of this ac- 
count of the 600-year Roman occupation of Spain. It is an admirable work 
combining scholarship with attractiveness of narration and style. Fortu- 
nately for Hispanists, it is written from the viewpoint of those interested 
primarily in Spain rather than in Rome, and it tells the Spanish story with 
a minimum of reference to the complexities of government and politics in 
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Rome itself. This book should be read even by Hispanists who are not es- 
pecially interested in the Roman period; it will greatly enhance their sense 
of the historical depth of Spain. 


Carlos Arruza. MY LIFE AS A MATADOR. Trans. Barnaby Conrad. Cambridge 
Houghton Mifflin. 1956. Pp. 246 $4.50. 





Carlos Arruza is a well-known Mexican matador, and Barnaby Conrad has 
written successful books about bull-fighting such as Matador and La fiesta 
brava. This autobiography of Arruza will interest those who have a passion 
for bullfighting, but this critic would like to declare a moratorium on books 
about la fiesta brava in the United States. The reader sometimes gets the 
impression that Americans have forgotten what European civilization is all 
about. The constant preoccupation with bullfighting indicates an interest in 
violence and bloodshed which probably reveals deep strains in the American 
psyche. 












Cassiano Ricardo. LA MARCHA HACIA EL OESTE. Mexico City. Fondo de Cultura 


Econémica. 1956. Pp. 611. 


This voluminous account of Brazil's westward march, which first appeared 
in Portuguese in 1942, is now issued in Spanish translation as volume 62 of 
the series "Tierra Firme" of the Fondo.de Cultura Econémica. The theme, which 
is described in the subtitle as "The influence of the bandeira on the social 
and political formation of Brazil,'' is important and deserves the space 
Cassiano Ricardo devotes to it. However, certain basic weaknesses must be 
noted in this book. It is confused and rambling. It is possible to "prove" 
almost any sociological thesis, and, in a patriotic rather than scientific 
account of the bandeiras, the author adduces any and every argument to prove 
that the bandeira was the origin of Brazilian democracy, that the bandeirante 
half-breeds were biologically superior to any "pure'' race and were heroes in 
every respect. The picture of the bandeirante as a criminal type, a slave- 
hunter, an enemy of. the charitable Jesuits, and an illiterate and cruel 
exploiter, scarcely appears in this study. For all these reasons, the book 
is something of a disappointment. 








Julian Marfas. REASON AND LIFE. .THE INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY New Haven. 
Yale University Press. 1956. Pp. 413. $5.00. 





Yale University Press has been active in the field of philosophy, and 
among other works has published one translation from Spanish The Nature of 
the Self, by the Argentinian Risieri Frondizi. Now there follows a work by a 
disciple of Ortega y Gasset, in a translation by the British Hispanists 
Kenneth S. Reid and Edward Sarmiento. This reviewer regards Ortega y Gasset 
as a philosophical essayist rather than a philosopher, and Julidn Marfas 
derives his concept of vital reason from Ortega. Philosophy is seen not as 
an objective analysis of reality, but rather as a manifestation of the vital 
forces of the time. This may in fact summarize the history of philosophy, 
but it is not a satisfactory definition of philosophy. Marias says that he 
wrote this work at one prolonged sitting and in only one draft; he is at 
least practicing what he preaches. Certainly Marfas' approach should stir 
Americans to concern themselves with philosophical problems--a more abstract 
justification of philosophy would make less of an impression on them. It is 
not clear why the subtitle reads "The" rather than "An Introduction to Phi- 
losophy.'' The writers to whom Marfas refers, in order of frequency, are 
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Ortega y Gasset, Aristotle (a poor second), Husserl, Plato, and Dilthey. 
This is a significant index to the state of Spanish philosophy as Ortega 
left it. The subjects most frequently discussed are life and living; 
theology is mentioned only twice Xavier Xubiri and Julian Marfias are the 
most distinguished philosophers in contemporary Spain However, they are 
still living off the heritage of the pre-1936 generation. Despite the socia) 
prestige of philosophy in present-day Spain, it is unlikely that a new surge 
of independent thought will arise unless conditions change. 


Thomas W. Palmer. GRINGO LAWYER Gainesville. University of Florida Press 
1956. Pp. 176. $3.75 


Latin Americans generally look upon U.S. oil executives as monsters. 
This chatty autobiography of an oil corporation lawyer, while not the usual 
product of a university press, should at least make manifest that some oil 
executives are human, witty, kind and literate. However, Gringo Lawyer is 
but hors d'oeuvres. We should like now to know the inside story of the 
activities of oil companies in Latin America. Mr. Palmer must know a great 
deal, but he is diplomatically discreet on these matters. Many American 
corporations are more powerful than some so-called sovereign states, and, 
unless we know what they are doing, we shall be unable to write contemporary 
history. Unfortunately, accurate information concerning the activities of 
large American corporations is almost impossible to obtain--their slick-paper 
brochures tell us nothing--and this leaves us in the realm of guesswork and 
supposition. Men like Thomas W. Palmer could do much to inform us concerning 
this important but practically unknown aspect of the contemporary world. 





Bernard S. Myers. MEXICAN PAINTING IN OUR TIME. New York. Oxford. 1956. 
Pp. 283, 124 illustrations. $15.00. 


This is a beautiful book by an art professor at the City College of New 
York who has devoted much of his life to the study of Mexican painting. The 
text is full of insights, as is evident in the account of the role of José 
Vasconcelos as patron of the arts. The illustrations, mostly black and white, 
are well chosen, and the appearance of the book is most attractive. This is 
a book worthy of its significant subject. 


Michael Rheta Martin and Gabriel H. Lovett. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LATIN-AMERICAN 
HISTORY. Supervisory editor, Henry Bamford Parkes. New York. Abelard- 
Schuman. 1956. Pp. 392. $6.00. 


The need for concise, easily accessible information has encouraged the 
publication of specialized dictionaries. In the field which interests us, 
the Revista de Occidente in Madrid has published substantial histories of 
Spanish literature, history, and (now in publication) art. In the United 
States, the Philosophical Library is, despite its name, concentrating on the 
publication of specialized dictionaries, among them Maxim Newmark's 
Dictionary of Spanish Literature. Now Abelard Schuman has published an en- 








cyclopedia of Latin American history, under the supervision of the able 
historian Henry Bamford Parkes. In view of its limited scope it cannot 
answer all our questions, but a check reveals only minor inaccuracies. It 
should prove a useful vade mecum for students of Latin American history. 
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J. D. Martz. COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OF GUATEMALA. New York. Vantage. 
pp. 125. $2.50. 










This monograph by a Harvard student was apparently written as a senior 
essay. This in itself should not be held against it, since many of the most 
important products of contemporary scholarship are theses lying unpublished 

and unknown on university shelves. However, it is becoming a little tiresome 
to hear contemporary Guatemala described simply as an example of ‘Communist 
infiltration." Daniel James' Red Design for the Americas exhausted that 
market. What is now required would be a complete discussion of U.S. relations 
with Guatemala, but this would require access to government and company secrets 
which we simply do not have and may never have. However, as a straightforward 
account of events in Guatemala in 1954, this slender tome is adequate and 
substantiates the accounts given in the Report. The bibliography is fair, 
although there is something comical in quoting U.S. News and World Report as 

a reliable source of information about Latin America. 































J. D. Hughey, Jr. RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN SPAIN ITS EBB AND FLOW Nashville, 
Tennessee. Broadman Press. 1955. $3.00. 















This important study of a serious issue was first written in 1951 as a 
doctoral dissertation at Columbia University under the title Spanish Govern- 
ments and Protestantism (1868--1931).* Hughey based his account on a four 
year stay (1947--50) in Spain as the representative of the Southern Baptists. 
He is now professor of practical theology at the Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Ruschlikon--Zurich, Switzerland. Although it is clear where his 
sympathies lie, his book is a carefully documented account which should be 
read by all who study the U.S. policy of supporting and encouraging Franco 
Spain. 


























P4l Kelemen. MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART. New York. Macmillan. 1956. Pp. 414, 
308 plates. . $15.00. 











This is a one-volume edition of the well-known work by the Hungarian, 
naturalized American art historian P4l Kelemen, which first appeared in 1943. 
The author chooses the use of the word "medieval" to describe what is 
commonly known as pre-Columbian.: Since it is largely a reprint, a detailed 
criticism of this book is scarcely necessary. Suffice it to say that it is 
a work substantial in its scholarship and attractive in its physical 
presentation. 












Claude Arthaud and Frangois Hébert-Stevens. THE ANDES. ROOF OF AMERICA. 
New York. Vanguard Press. 1956. Pp. 189, 124 photogravure plates. $12.50. 









The text of this work, translated from the French by Eric Earnshaw Smith, 
is interesting although occasionally inaccurate, as when the reader is left 
with the impression that the Andes are very old mountains. However, the 
photographs are superb and the physical presentation of the book is excellent. 
This is a worthy addition to the distinguished series of Vanguard Art Books, 
which includes another work of interest to Latin Americanists, namely The Art 
of Ancient Mexico by L. Groth-Kimball and F. Feuchtwanger. No _ special 
training in the Latin American field is required to appreciate such beautiful 
books as these. 
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Lilly de Jongh Osborne. FOUR KEYS TO EL SALVADOR. New York. Funk and 
Wagnalls. Pp. 221. $3.95. 


Vera Kelsey and Lilly de Jongh Osborne wrote Four Keys to Guatemala; now 
we have a companion volume on the neighboring republic of El Salvador. Vera 
Kelsey has written another volume entitled Seven Keys to Brazil--the number 
of keys being apparently capricious. We are told that this is the first book 
in English on El Salvador, which in itself is quite a recommendation. 
However, the essential weakness of the book is that it concerns itself 
primarily with folklore, and regarding the realities of contemporary El 
Salvador provides us simply with a few uninterpreted data. Indeed, the whole 
volume consists of superficial notes on external trappings--nowhere is there 
a penetrating analysis of any aspect of the country. The authoress could 
rightly reply that she was interested primarily in accumulating information 
for tourists, and that her book gives an abundance of information on the 
country. Despite the writer's obvious unwillingness to give offense by a 
candid discussion of the present scene, it is evident that she or some one 
else should undertake such a task. 
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